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Palestine 


S' CRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD on September 14 called 
upon Middle Eastern countries to 
honor their under the 
Palestine agreement. His 
statement was issued as a comment on 
“very serious incidents” which had 
taken place during the previous week. 

One of the incidents preceding the 
Secretary-General’s statement took 
place on September 10 in the vicinity 
of the demarcation line between He- 
bron, Jordan, and Beit Guvrin, Israel 
There was an exchange of fire between 
Israeli and Jordanian patrols, and the 
bodies of six Israeli soldiers were 
found by United Nations military ob- 
servers at three separate points in 
Jordan territory. Israel claimed at the 
time that the bodies of the Israeli 
soldiers had been taken across the 
demarcation line by Jordanians. One 
Jordanian National Guardsman was 
reported wounded. The Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission later condemned 
Jordan for the incident. 

The following day, the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization 
reported, an Israeli fighting force pen- 
trated sixteen kilometres into Egypt 
and engaged an Egyptian observation 
post in the vicinity of the village of 
E! Queseima. Three Egyptian soldiers 
and two civilian employees were 
killed. 

On September 12, Israeli forces 
blew up a Jordanian police post on 
the old Hebron-Beersheba _ road. 
Twelve Jordanians were known dead 
in the attack, and others were be- 
lieved buried in the rubble. An Israeli 
ambush of Jordanian police reinforce- 
ments resulted in four Jordanian 
deaths, and a Jordanian school was 
blown up. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement said 
that the very serious incidents which 
had taken place “raise the question of 
the continued validity of the ceasefire 
arrangements agreed upon in April.” 
All of the armistice agreements be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors 
contain prohibitions of the use of 
military or para-military forces for 
warlike acts, the Secretary-General 
said. His statement continued: 

“The arrangement made in April 


obligations 


armistice 
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gave to these clauses an independent 
status so that a breach of the cease- 
fire could no longer be justified by a 
violation by the other parties of other 
clauses of the armistice agreements 
than the one establishing a cease fire.” 

The Palestine agreements, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said, “can be put out 
of existence only if formally repealed 
by one of the governments con- 
cerned, or if challenged by actions 
clearly indicating that the government 
does not consider itself as any longer 
bound by the obligation.” 

Such action, the Secretary-General 
declared, would reestablish a state of 
war in the Middle East, an action “ob- 
viously unjustifiable.” 

Incidents along the cease-fire line 
continued to occur, however. The Sec- 
retary-General in communications to 
Jordan and Israel on September 12 had 
called their attention to “the serious 
consequences that might come about” 
if the current chain of events were not 
brought to an end immediately. On 
September 14, in a note _ verbale 
handed to Abba Eban, permanent rep- 
resentative of Israel to the United Na- 
tions, the Secretary-General declared 
that action by Israeli forces on Septem- 
ber 13 could not be considered as 
“within the limits of legitimate self- 
defense in face of the acts of violence 
because of which it may be supposed 
to have been undertaken.” 

A note verbale from the Secretary- 
General also went to Thabet Khalidi, 
acting permanent representative of 
Jordan. It commented that an incident 
on September 12, still under investiga- 
tion, suggested that the demarcation 
line had been crossed by Jordanian 
forces. 

Incidents involving fatalities con- 
tinued late into September along the 
demarcation line, however, and on 
September 26 the Secretary-General 
notified Dr. Emilio Nufez-Portuondo, 
Security Council President for the 
month, that as soon as possible he 
would make a general report to the 
Council on developments. 


Suez Canal 


‘a incident of Egypt’s national- 
izing the Suez Canal officially came 
before the Security Council on Sep- 


tember 23, with a letter to Dr. Emilio 


Nunez-Portuondo from Sir Pierson 
Dixon of the United Kingdom and 
Bernard Cornut-Gentille of France. 
[he letter asked for a Council meeting 
to consider the “situation created by 
the unilateral action of the Egyptian 
Government in bringing to an end the 
system of international operation of 
the Suez Canal, which was confirmed 
and completed by the Suez Canal 
Convention of 1888.” 

Egypt followed on September 24 
with a request that the Council ton- 
vene to consider actions against Egypt 
which “constitute a danger to inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Meeting on September 26, the Se- 
curity Council decided to debate both 
the Anglo-French complaint and the 
Egyptian counter-complaint. The vote 
was unanimous on the first item, and 
seven to none on the second, with 
four abstentions. 

Previously, on September 12, the 
Security Council’s attention had been 
directed to the situation in a letter 
from the representatives of Britain and 
France. 

The September 12 communication 
from France and the United Kingdom 
noted that twenty-two governments 
had attended a conference in London 
on August 16, and that eighteen of 
them had put forward proposals for 
future operation of the waterway. 
Egypt’s refusal to negotiate on the 
proposals, the letter said, constituted 
an aggravation of the situation. 

Two days before, on September 10, 
a copy of a declaration circulated by 
the Egyptian Government had been 
handed to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. The Egyptian declara- 
tion proposed that “as an immediate 
step, a negotiating body be formed 
which would be representative of the 
different views held among the states 
using the Suez Canal” and which 
might also review the 1888 Constanti- 
nople Convention on freedom of pass- 
age through the waterway. 

An Egyptian letter to the Secretary- 
General was circulated by that coun- 
try’s permanent representative on 
September 13 charging the Suez Canal 
Company with “an act of intimida- 
tion” in ordering its non-Egyptian 





pilots to leave work before September 
15. The letter concluded that if ship- 
ping were in fact hampered, “the re- 
sponsibility would lie upon those 
who have endeavored to create con- 
ditions aimed at obstructing the so 
far unaffected normal passage of ship- 
ping.” 

In subsequent communications di- 
rected to United Nations delegations, 
both the United Kingdom and France 
denied that they had incited non- 
Egyptian canal employees to leave 
their jobs. 

On September 17, an Egyptian let- 
ter to the Security Council protested 
against a plan proposed by the United 
Kingdom and France for a “users’ 
association” to take over control of 
canal operations. It asked that “the 
situation . . . be kept under the vigilant 
eyes of the Security Council.” 


Cyprus 


te ERN Over the landing of French 
forces on the island of Cyprus 
was voiced in communications to the 
President of the Security Council from 
the representatives of Lebanon, Syria 
and Jordan on September 17. Identi- 
cal letters from Dr. Alif Gebara, of 
Lebanon, and Rafik Asha, of Syria, 
said that the assembling of these forces 
so near to their countries was a cause 
for alarm, constituting “a certain 
threat to the maintenance of peace and 
international security in this area,” and 
urged that French forces be withdrawn 
“without delay.” A letter from Thabet 
Khalidi, representative of Jordan, 
stated that Jordan fully associated it- 
self with the protest. 

Ihe French troops in Cyprus had 
been deployed there with permission of 
the British Government following 
Egypt's taking over of the Suez Canal. 


Atomic Energy Statute 


W" N the Conference on _ the 
Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency convened at 
United Nations Headquarters on Sep- 
tember 20, representatives from eighty- 
one governments were in attendance. 
Eighty-seven governments in all had 
been invited to participate. Only five— 
Finland, Ireland, Laos, Luxembourg 
and the Sudan—had declined, and 
Nepal’s reply had not yet been 
received. (See page 8.) 

In addition, seven United Nations 
specialized agencies had accepted in- 
vitations—the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, UNESCO, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the 
International Bank, the World Health 
Organization and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

The invitations had been extended 
to all Members of the United Nations 
or of the specialized agencies by the 
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governments sponsoring the 
conference. The sponsors are Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechslovakia, France, India, Portugal, 
the Union of South Africa, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Those nations had negotiated a draft 
statute for the new Atomic Energy 
Agency, and the business of the con- 
ference was to approve or modify the 
text, open the statute for signature, and 
to set up a proposed eighteen-nation 
Preparatory Commission for the new 
organization. A report on conference 
developments will appear in the No- 
vember issue of the UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW. 

In conjunction with the meeting, 
seven nations joined in an exhibit com- 
memorating the atomic conference 
held at Geneva in 1955. At the invita- 
tion of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold—who is also Secretary- 
General of the current Conference— 
Canada, France, Norway, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States sent models of atomic 
reactors and other nuclear equipment 
for the United Nations 
Headquarters. 


twelve 


display at 


South Africa 


} ese and Pakistan have requested 
the General Assembly to give re- 
newed consideration at its 1956 ses- 
sion to the question of race conflict in 
the Union of South Africa. 

The Indian request was made in a 
letter to Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold from India’s permanent rep- 
resentative, Arthur S. Lall. 

In an explanatory memorandum, 
the Indian Government voiced regret 
that South Africa “has paid no atten- 
tion to the appeal contained” in the 
resolution approved by the Assembly 
on the issue last December. 

In this resolution, the Assembly ex- 
pressed its “concern” at the fact that 
the Union “continues to give effect to 
the policies of apartheid” despite ear- 
lier requests. It also commended the 
“constructive work” done by the As- 
sembly’s three-member special com- 
mission on the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa and recom- 
mended that the Union “take note of 
the commission’s report.” 

The memorandum by India recalled 
that the report had found that the 
Union's policy of apartheid continued 
to be, in the words of the memoran- 
dum, “a seriously disturbing factor in 
international relations.” 

It concluded by asking the Assem- 
bly to give renewed consideration to 
the question “in view of the deteri- 
orating racial situation in the Union 
of South Africa,” and in order to en- 
able United Nations Member states 


“to express themselves on this issue, 
and thereby persuade the Union of 
South Africa to alter its policy in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

In a similar letter to the Secretary- 
General, Pakistan’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, Mo- 
hammed Mir Khan, requested inclu- 
sion of the matter in the Assembly's 
agenda. 

An attached explanatory memoran- 
dum said that in accordance with the 
resolution approved by the Assembly 
last year, Pakistan had invited the 
Union to enter into negotiations. 
However, the memorandum - said, 
South Africa “unfortunately .. . did 
not see its way to accede to the re- 


quest.” 
Assembly Agenda 


- all, sixty-six items are on the pro- 
visional agenda of the General As- 
sembly’s 1956 
United Nations 
November 12. 

Among _ newly-inscribed 
are the following: India’s request for 
consideration of “the peaceful utiliza- 
tion of Antarctica’; Greece’s request 
for discussion of interim measures on 
human rights, pending the entry into 
force of the United Nations covenants; 
and proposals by a number of Latin 
American nations and Spain for in- 
creasing the membership of the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Court 
of Justice and the International Law 
Commission. 


session, opening at 
Headquarters on 


questions 


Budget Proposals 


eee TARY-GENERAL DaG _ HAM- 
MARSKJOLD has reported to the 
General Assembly that an estimated 
$48,250,700 will be required to cover 
United Nations operations during 1957. 
The budget approved by the General 
Assembly for 1956 was $48,566,350. 
(See page 00.) 


Slavery Convention Adopted 


gp UNITED NATIONS Conference 


on Slavery, which convened in 
August in Geneva, completed its work 
on September 4 by adopting the 
text of a Supplementary Convention 
on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave 
Trade, and Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery. The convention 
was approved by a vote of forty in 
favor, with Argentina, Chile and the 
United States abstaining. (See page 
6.) 

The new convention supplements 
and brings up to date agreements 
made under an anti-slavery conven- 
tion of 1926. Still in force, the 1926 
convention is concerned primarily 
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with crude types of chattel siavery and 
traffic in human beings. The new in- 
strument seeks to abolish also such 
practices as serfdom, debt bondage, 
bride price, inheritance of widows, 
and abuses arising out of the adoption 
of children. 

On September 7 the convention was 
signed by these thirty-one countries: 
Australia, Belgium, Byelorussia, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatamala, Haiti, 
Hungary, India, Iraq, Italy, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, San Marino, Sudan, 
Ukraine, USSR, the United Kingdom, 
Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. The docu- 
ment remains open for signature by 
any member of the United Nations or 
the specialized agencies. After July 
1957 other states invited by the Gen- 
eral Assembly may accede. 


Greece, 


Gold Coast and British Togoland 


I’ rHE General Assembly at the 
forthcoming session endorses the 
Trusteeship Council’s recommendation 
for termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for British Togoland, 
March 6, 1957 will see the West Afri- 
can Trust Teritory attain its independ- 
ence in union with the neighboring 
Gold Coast. A recent announcement 
by Alan Lennox-Boy, British Colonial 
Secretary, disclosed that the Gold 
Coast will achieve independence on 
that date and will then change its 
name to Ghana. 

Last May British Togoland, admin- 
istered for the last forty years by the 
United Kingdom as an integral part 
of the Gold Coast, was offered the 
choice of joining the Gold Coast or of 
remaining under trusteeship pending 
some other solution. In the United 
Nations-observed plebiscite—the first 
held in a Trust Territory—a majority 
of the Togolanders favored union with 
the Gold Coast. A few weeks later the 
Trusteeship Council adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement, and this action 
now requires only the final endorse- 
ment of the General Assembly. 


Study of Food Resources 


| verde pegs STUDY recently 
published by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, “Agriculture in 
the World Economy,” analyzes the 
actual and potential resources of land, 
labor and capital. Among the high- 
lights of the study are these: 


Labor: Approximately three-fifths 
of the world’s population, or more 
than 1,400 million persons, live on 
farms. In a period of rapid industrial- 
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ization, in countries such as_ the 
United States, Canada, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Japan, the decline in the 
proportion of workers in agriculture 
has moved, over the last eighty years, 
at an approximate rate of 0.5 per cent 
annually. 

Land: Today, only 9 to 10 per cent 
of the world’s land resources (a total 
of 29,345 million acres) consists of 
cultivated land; 17 per cent, meadows 
and pasture; 29 per cent, forests. Al- 
most half, 43.5 per cent, is land not 
used for production—for example, 
built-on or waste land. If 20 per cent 
of the unused tropical soils were util- 
ized for cultivation, the present total 
arable area in the world would in- 
crease by approximately 40 per cent. 

Livestock: The largest number of 
cattle are in the Far East, where they 
serve mainly as draught animals and 
as suppliers of milk. Even cautious 
and conservative experts estimate that 
present sheep and cattle numbers 
could easily be doubled. 

Fish: Without any danger of ex- 
hausting the stocks or even endanger- 
ing future yields, 50 or 60 million 
tons could be caught each year instead 
of the 25 or 30 million that are taken 
now. 

Forests: The world’s forest re- 
sources seem abundant enough to 
meet foreseeable needs, taking into 
account both population growth and 
accelerated demand caused by increas- 
ing literacy, new uses and rising living 
standards. 

Production: In 1952, excluding the 
U.S.S.R., the world produced 640 mil- 
lion tons of grain (wheat, rice and 
maize being the most important com- 
ponents), 37 million tons of sugar, 
nearly 155 million tons of potatoes, 
40 million tons of meat, 240 million 
tons of milk, 26 million tons of fish, 
fellings of more than 1,300 million 
cubic meters of timber for all uses, 
about 30 million bales of cotton and 
one million tons of wool. 


Among the farm products, milk 
ranks first in value followed by meat 
and high-calorie foods such as cereals 
and sugar. At the lower end of the 
scale are tobacco (1.4 per cent), wine 
and hops (1.2 per cent), coffee, tea 
and cocoa (1.2 per cent). 


Seven countries — China, Japan, 
U.S.S.R., Canada, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Norway— 
account for about 60 per cent of the 
world’s total fish catch, and twenty 
countries for 80 per cent of the total. 
The total commercial catch is esti- 
mated at about 3,000 million dollars 
annually or approximately 3 per cent 
of the total farm production. 


For every five plates of food that 


agricultural production now provides, 
an additional sixth plate will have to 
be provided for 1957. In order to im- 
prove substantially the sub-normal nu- 
trional standards of vast areas of the 
world, a seventh plate will be neces- 
sary. (See page 42.) 

Agriculture’s share of income: In a 
list of seventy countries only eight 
show an average per capita yearly in- 
come of as much as $600. In forty of 
these countries, average incomes are 
below $200. These countries, repre- 
senting two-thirds of the total world 
population, receive less than one-sixth 
of the world’s income. 


Production In Asia 


A= COUNTRIES experienced a 
slight increase in agricultural and 
industrial production, reduced trade 
deficits, and improvements in the gold 
and foreign assets position in the six 
months period ending March 31, 
1956, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) reported recently. 

Although Asian economic condi- 
tions generally continued to improve, 
economic development was uneven 
from country to country and within 
the various fields of economic activi- 
ties. 

Industrial production in early 1956 
continued to increase at about the 
same pace as in previous years in 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
The tempo also appears to have in- 
creased in mainland China (follow- 
ing a slowing down in 1955) and in 
Japan. 

Asian countries for which trade 
statistics were available showed a 
greater expansion in exports than in 
imports, mainly because of larger de- 
liveries of rubber and manufactured 
goods—particularly capital goods— 
from Japan. The trade deficits of most 
countries of the region tended to de- 
cline in 1955, but were moving upward 
again in early 1956, as a result of a 
rise in imports and a fall in exports. 
Japan and India between them ac- 
counted for 88 per cent of the net 
trade deficit in the first quarter of 
1956. No trade figures were available 
for mainland China, the Republic of 
Korea, Afghanistan and Nepal. 

Price development was uneven from 
country to country. In 1955 there 
were continued price increases in 
Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Indo- 
nesia, the Republic of Korea, south 
Viet Nam (mainly due to military 
and other non-developmental govern- 
ment expenditures financed by heavy 
budget deficits) and in Thailand (due 
to improved exports and some tighten- 
ing of consumer goods imports). 





Prices remained stable in Ceylon, 
Japan and the Philippines, mainly be- 
cause of deflationary policies, and in 
mainland China (mainly because of 
the rationing of consumer 
goods, made necessary by the high 
rate of capital formation). 


essential 


Burma, India, Malaya and Pakistan 
experienced a downward price trend 
in 1955, though in 1956 prices have 
remained stable or tended to move 
slightly up. 


UNESCO Tropical Research 


NEW RESEARCH PROGRAM Of the 

United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
dealing with life in the humid tropics, 
is being planned for 1957-58. The 
study will deal with rain forests, rice 
fields, insect control, tropical diseases, 
Overpopulation and malnutrition. Spe- 
cific recommendations for the pro- 
gram will be discussed by the UNESCO 
General Conference in New Delhi be- 
ginning November 5. 

The plan developed out of a meet- 
ing sponsored by UNESCO in Kandy, 
Ceylon, in March of this year. It was 
attended by specialists in tropical re- 
search from ten countries, observers 
from four international scientific or- 
ganizations, and _ representatives of 
United Nations specialized agencies. 
The first step, as recommended by the 
Kandy meeting, would be organiza- 
tion of a permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee on Humid Tropics Research. 
France has invited UNESCO to hold the 
first meeting of the new committee 
early in 1957 at the Institute for 
Tropical Study and Research at Abid- 
jan in French West Africa. 

A panel of 120 consultants from 
twenty-three countries who will be 
available for special studies has been 
drawn up. In another preparatory 
step, UNESCO is compiling a list of all 
research institutions that deal with 
problems of humid tropical areas. The 
roster now includes eighty-seven in- 
stitutions in twenty-two countries, and 
more will be added as international 
cooperation is enlisted. Another rec- 
ommendation made at Kandy would 
establish fellowships to enable re- 
search workers in this field to study 
abroad. 


Law of the Sea 


A’ THOUGH international law has long 
been concerned with matters con- 
cerning the sea—demarcation of terri- 
torial limits, freedom of navigation, 
freedom of fishing, continental shelves 
and kindred subjects—the maritime 
practices and regulations of nations 
have varied greatly. On certain aspects 
of sea law many governments see eye 
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to eye. On others there is a wide 
divergence of opinion and practice. 

At its first session, in 1949, the In- 
ternational Law Commission placed 
high on its list of priorities the codifi- 
cation of law of the sea. This year the 
Commission completed its work and 
has submitted to the General Assembly 
containing detailed recom- 
for consideration by an 


a report 
mendations 
international conference. 

Two large sections of the report are 
composed of proposed laws dealing 
with territorial limits, general regime 
of the high seas, contiguous zones and 
continental shelves. (See page 35.) 


NITED NATIONS 


SNOLLVYN 


OBb!I JUHI 


New Postage Stamps 


i United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration has announced a number 
of forthcoming new stamp issues. A 
commemorative stamp in two denomi- 
nations—a three-cent red and an eight- 
cent blue—will be issued on Human 
Rights Day, December 10. The design 
depicts a flame, symbolizing human 
rights, illuminating the world. Another 
stamp in three-cent and eight-cent 
denominations, commemorating United 
Nations Day, will be released on Octo- 
ber 24. The design shows the General 
Assembly in session. (See page 16.) 


Award fer Dr. Lekanathan 
Noble Order of the 


eB Most 
Crown of Thailand (First Class) 


has been awarded to Dr. P. S. Lo- 
kanathan, retiring executive secretary 
of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

Making the award, His Royal High- 
ness the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, said Dr. 
Lokanathan “symbolized the spirit of 
the United Nations as a world organ- 
ization to which Thailand is firmly de- 
voted” and that “the Thai Govern- 
ment and the people of Thailand 
deeply appreciated the fruitful serv- 
ices rendered by ECAFE under Dr. 
Lokanathan’s efficient leadership.” 

The new executive secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, Chakravarthi V. Nara- 
simhan of India, arrived in Bangkok 
on September 1 to take up his duties. 


Civil Aviation Assistance 


I’ THE PAST FIVE YEARS the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion has helped thirty-five countries 
establish or expand air transport fa- 
cilities needed for domestic economic 
development and for improvement of 
international flight services, 1cAo has 
reported in a new publication, Winged 
World. (See pag 28.) 

Icao, a United Nations specialized 
agency with headquarters in Montreal, 
has worked with governments in set- 
ting up civil aviation departments, 
planning new or expanded airports, 
improving ground and air navigation 
services, promoting air safety, and 
training nearly 1,200 technicians in a 
dozen skills. 

The aid has been given through the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, a program 
designed to help underdeveloped 
countries. 

As examples of the results of tech- 
nical projects, ICAO cites 
these developments in Africa, Europe, 
Latin America, Asia and the Middle 
East: 


assistance 


Ethiopia: An ICao expert from Can- 
ada helped establish and organize a 
civil aviation authority. 

Iceland: Icao helped improve navi- 
gational and communications services 
for aircraft flying between centres on 
the island. 

El Salvador: An ICAO expert sur- 
veyed aviation prospects, drew up a 
plan for improvement and develop- 
ment of the services at Ilopango Air- 
port in San Salvador, and helped set 
up a new control tower. 

Indonesia: An 1CAo team helped the 
government plan and carry out a 
nation-wide development of airports 
and air routes. 

Afghanistan: The Afghanistan Gov- 
ernment is taking steps to carry out 
recommendations of ICAO experts for 
construction of six airports, one large 
enough for international use and five 
for DC-3s; courses for ground per- 
sonnel, in the beginning for meteoro- 
logical observers, radio operators and 
mechanics; and creation of a govern- 
ment department of civil aviation. 


Korean Power Reconstruction 


sp UNITED Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency has an- 
nounced completion of its assistance 
in the Republic of Korea’s power re- 


construction program, for which 
UNKRA had provided more than $3,- 
400,000. 

Of the total, some $2,860,000 was 
made available to the United Nations 
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Command for equipment and ma- 
terials needed to repair generators, 
power sub-stations, transmission lines 
and the distribution network extending 
over much of South Korea. 


The increase of power resulting 
from restoration of these facilities has 
amounted to nearly 30 per cent of the 
total generated by the Republic of 
Korea’s power plants. 


In addition, UNKRA completely re- 
established and modernized power fa- 
cilities on Cheju Island, off the south- 
ern coast of Korea, by building four 
power plants in a $548,000 program. 

Announcing achievement of the 
goals of the rehabilitation program, 
Lt. General John B. Coulter, UNKRA 
Agent-General, stated that completion 
of large-scale power restoration meant 
a great increase in the operating pos- 
sibilities of industries, improved fa- 
cilities for communications, new po- 
tentialities for development, and in- 
creased amenities in the daily life of 
towns and villages. 

Practically every part of South 
Korea has benefited from this pro- 
gram, General Coulter stated. East of 
Seoul, the Yongwohl Power Plant in- 
creased its production from 30,000 
kilowatts to 60,000 kilowatts after a 
few repairs tied Yongwol in with the 
main power grid on South Korea and 
made its power available to service 
the factories and light the homes in 
the central and southern parts of the 
Republic. 

Miles of war-damaged distribution 
cables under the streets and under 
paddy fields in the Seoul area were 
replaced, linking up sub-stations in 
surrounding communities, which were 
also substantially restored by the 
United Nations Command with ma- 
terials purchased with UNKRA money. 
An electrical repair shop was also 
built to serve the Seoul area. 

Its central position makes Taejon 
an important focal point in the power 
network, and equipment was installed 
there to give protection to the entire 
transmission system of South Korea. 


At Taegu, transmission facilities 
were doubled by repairing the Sang- 
ju sub-station and closing an eighteen- 
mile gap in transmission lines to con- 
nect it with the Yongwol power plant. 


Bangkok Urbanization Study 


HE POPULATION DRIFT from vil- 

lages to towns in Asia is likely to 
increase rapidly as economic de- 
velopment, especially industrialization, 
gains momentum, in the opinion of 
fifty specialists attending a United 
Nations seminar on urbanization, held 
in Bangkok in August. 
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Urbanization in Asia already con- 
stitutes a serious problem, and the 
Asian housing situation is held to be 
worse than anywhere else in the 
world. Participants in the meeting 
agreed, however, that the problems 
connected with urbanization, although 
complex and difficult, are capable of 
solution. 

The seminar warned against over- 
emphasizing the “problem” aspect of 
urbanization, and agreement was 
reached on proposals: for the dissemi- 
nation of accurate information on 
living and working conditions among 
villagers, the expansion of vocational 
training, the extension of employment 
services, and the provision of more 
and better housing. 


Another recommendation  unani- 
mously adopted by the participants 
urged that research on urbanization 
be co-ordinated internationally. The 
hope was expressed that an interna- 
tional agency, such as the proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development, would be estab- 
lished to provide long-terms loans 
which would ameliorate conditions re- 
sulting from the bad effects of urban- 
ization. 


The seminar was sponsored by the 
United Nations and UNESCo, in co- 
operation with the International Labor 
Organization. 


Nansen Medals Awarded 


J ppm MEDALS for distinguished 
services to the cause of refugees 
were awarded on September 3 to Mrs. 
Dorothy D. Houghton and the late 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart at a 
ceremony at the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. The medals were presented 
by James M. Read, Deputy High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Mrs. 
Houghton was present to receive the 
Nansen Medal for 1956, and Mrs. 
van Heuven Goedhart accepted an un- 
dated medal on behalf of her husband, 
who died on July 8. Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart was the first United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and 
it was he who established the Nansen 
Medal awards. 


A message from Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold paying tribute to Dr. 
van Heuven Goedhart and to Mrs. 
Houghton, a former official in charge 
of the United States Government’s 
refugee programs, was read at the 
ceremony. 


Mr. Hammarskjold has asked the 
General Assembly to consider at its 
autumn session the election of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. van Heuven Goedhart. 


New FAO Director-General 


B INAY RANJAN SEN, Indian Ambas- 
sador to Japan, has been elected 
Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations. At a special session of the 
FAO Conference in Rome, Mr. Sen 
was elected on the third ballot on 
September 20. He received forty-two 
votes to twenty-nine for the Nether- 
lands Minister of Agriculture, S. L. 
Mansholt. 


Three candidates for the post with- 
drew before the third ballot — Dr. 
Ramon Cantos-Figuerola y Saiz de 
Carlos, Director of Commercial Policy 
at the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture; 
Ambassador Joaquin M. Elizalde, 
member of the Philippines Mission to 
the United Nations; and Dr. John H. 
Davis, Director of the Program in 
Agriculture and Business at Harvard 
University. Dr. Davis, a former United 
States Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, had led in the first two ballots. 


Mr. Sen is the organization’s fourth 
Director-General. He has served as 
Ambassador to Italy, Yugoslavia, the 
United States and Mexico, as well as 
to Japan. 


Monetary Fund Directer 


oe JAcOBSSON of Sweden has been 
appointed Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund. He 
succeeds Ivar Rooth, also of Sweden, 
who is relinquishing his duties in 
October. 

Mr. Jacobsson is a member of the 
management of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle, Switzer- 
land, where he served since 1931 
as economic advisor and head of the 
Monetary and Economic Department. 
Previously he had served with the 
League of Nations secretariat. 


Laotian Representative 


TS FIRST PERMANENT representa- 
tive of Laos to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Ourot R. Souvan- 
navong, presented his credentials to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
on August 20. 


Laos is the thirteenth of the sixteen 
countries admitted to the United Na- 
tions last December to appoint a rep- 
resentative. The remaining three are 
Cambodia, Ireland and Nepal. 


Mr. Souvannavong, who is also his 
country’s Ambassador to the United 
States, has served as Laos’ permanent 
observer at United Nations General 
Assembly sessions since 1953. He was 
Laotian Minister to the United King- 
dom from July 1953 until his appoint- 
meni to Washington last September. 
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Thirty-Three 


Nations Sign 
Anti-Slavery 


Convention 


AST month, on September 4, a United Nations con- 
~ ference in Geneva adopted a new instrument in 
support of the world’s determination that the last ves- 
tiges of slavery shall be wiped out. The new instrument 
is Officially known as the Supplementary Convention on 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institu- 
tions and Practices Similar to Slavery. It is “supple- 
mentary”, primarily, to the Slavery Convention of 1926, 
sponsored by the League of Nations, and to the pro- 
hibitions of slavery written into the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. This new document marks 
the end of a century and a half of international effort 
to stamp out slavery in “all its forms.” 

Various treaties and declarations early in the nine- 
teenth century put forward the general principle that 
trade in slaves violated justice and humanity, and called 
upon the world community to prohibit it. In the 1814 
Peace Treaty of Paris between France and Great 
Britain, for example, the two countries committed 
themselves to induce “all the powers of Christendom” 
to abolish the slave trade. The Declaration of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, saw eight European nations 
affirming their wish to end this scourge, which affected 
peoples in Europe, America, Africa and Asia. Later 
treaties provided for joint sea action to suppress the 
slave trade, including the right to search and capture 
ships suspected of transporting slaves. Toward the end 
of the century, in 1885, signatories of the General Act 
of the Berlin Congo Conference undertook obligations 
to do what they could to suppress trade in human 
chattels. 

The most comprehensive international agreement of 
the nineteenth century directed against slavery and the 


slave trade was the 1890 General Act of the Brussels 
Conference, subscribed to by seventeen nations. It pro- 
vided for military, legislative and economic measures 
for suppresion of slave activities in Africa. In 1919 
came the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, pledging 
its signers to “complete suppression” of slavery and 
barter of slaves. 

The League of Nations 1926 convention was four 
years in the making. When it was finally drafted and 
approved it was signed by thirty-six nations who bound 
themselves “to prevent and suppress the slave trade” 
and to “bring about progressively, as soon as possible, 
the complete abolition of slavery in all its forms.” 

By the time the United Nations came into being 
there had been many advances in the international ef- 
fort to wipe out slavery, but slavery in all its mani- 
festations and disguises was not yet dead. The concern 
of the League of Nations with this problem was in- 
herited by the United Nations, whose first pronounce- 
ment on the subject was written into the Declaration of 
Human Rights. The declaration was adopted in 1948, 
and early the following year the Economic and Social 
Council launched its study of the question, authorizing 
a special committee of experts to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General. The committee held that the 1926 
convention was still binding upon the signatory nations. 
But on the practical side they found that this fact alone 
was not adequate to insure that the legal status of 
slavery would be abolished in all countries. Further- 
more, it did not provide guarantees that certain institu- 
tions and customs akin to slavery, but not covered by 
the definitions of the 1926 instrument, would be abol- 
ished. The committee advised that a supplementary 
convention should be prepared. Work along these lines 
began almost at once, with opinions and comments of 
member governments being sought by the Secretary- 
General. 

The result of these efforts is the new Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave 
Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery, 
adopted on September 4. Within a few days of its adop- 


Bela Vitanyi of Hungary signs the Supplementary Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, On the left is 
John P. Humphrey, director of the United Nations 
Division of Human Rights, and on the right is Emilio 
Calderon Puig of Mexico, presiding over the meeting. 
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tion it had been signed by thirty-one states, and others 
have signed since then. The supplementary convention 
is based upon recognition that while much progress has 
been achieved through the years, slavery continues to 
exist, in both crude and disguised forms, in our con- 
temporary world. 


Practices Similar to Slavery 


The signatories of the supplementary convention 
pledge themselves to take all practicable steps, legisla- 
tive and otherwise, to bring about “the complete aboli- 
tion or abandonment” of various institutions and prac- 
tices “similar to slavery”, including debt bondage, serf- 
dom, marriage customs in which the wife is disposed of 
against her wishes, and exploitation of children. 

Debt bondage is defined as “the status or condition 
arising from a pledge by a debtor of his personal serv- 
ices or of those of a person under his control as secur- 
ity for a debt, if the value of those services as reasonably 
assessed is not applied toward the liquidation of the 
debt or the length and nature of those services are not 
respectively limited and defined.” Thus a debt may be 
paid off in labor or services, but the debtor may not be 
required to render services beyond the reasonable value 
of the debt. 

Serfdom is defined as “the condition or status of a 
tenant who is by law, custom or agreement bound to 
live and labor on land belonging to another person and 
to render some determinate service to such other per- 
son, whether for reward or not, and is not free to 
change his status.” 

The customs pertaining to marriage which the sig- 
natories undertake to abolish are those which have 
been loosely referred to as “bride price” practices. Spe- 
cifically the proscribed practices are these: Any institu- 
tion whereby a woman, without the right to refuse, is 
promised or given in marriage On payment of money or 
other consideration in kind to her parents, guardian, 
family or other individuals; whereby the husband of a 
woman, or his family or clan, has the right to transfer 
her to another person for payment or a similar consid- 
eration; and whereby a woman is liable to inheritance 
by another person upon the death of her husband. 

With a view to bringing to an end these practices, 
the signatories agree further “to prescribe, where ap- 
propriate, suitable minimum ages of marriages, to en- 
courage the use of facilities whereby the consent of 
both parties to a marriage may be freely expressed in 
the presence of a competent civil or religious authority, 
and to encourage the registration of marriage.” 

In regard to children, the signatories are pledged to 
abolish “any institution or practice whereby a. . . per- 
son under the age of eighteen years is delivered by 
either or both of his natural parents or by his guardian 
to another person, whether for reward or not, with a 
view to the exploitation of the child or young person or 
of his labor.” 

In countries where slavery or the above-mentioned 
practices akin to slavery may continue to exist, the 
parties to the convention agree to regard as a criminal 
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offense the act of mutilating, branding or other mark- 
ing of a slave or person of servile position to indicate 
his status, or as a punishment, or for any other reason. 

Also regarded as a criminal offense is “the act of 
enslaving another person or of inducing another person 
to give himself or a person dependent upon him into 
slavery,” or of being a party to a conspiracy to accom- 
plish such acts. 

The Slave Trade 

“The act of conveying or attempting to convey slaves 
from one country to another by whatever means of 
transport, or of being accessory thereto, shall be a 
criminal offense under the laws of the States Parties to 
this convention and persons convicted thereof shall be 
liable to very severe penalties,” the convention declares. 
It specifies that signatories shall take effective measures 
to prevent ships and aircraft flying their flags from con- 
veying slaves, and to ensure that their ports, airfields 
and coasts are not used for the conveying of slaves. 
The convention further provides for an exchange of in- 
formation between signatories to help in the common 
effort to eliminate the slave trade. 

During the last days of the debate on the convention, 
the conference considered a clause which would have 
permitted ships of the signatory states to stop and search 
vessels suspected of carrying slaves. As originally 
drafted, the provision for seizure and search applied 
“on the high seas in the area of the Indian Ocean, in- 
cluding the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf.” A number 
of delegates, however, objected to singling out any par- 
ticular region and the seizure and search provision was 
dropped altogether. But Article 4 of the convention 
provides that “any slave who takes refuge on board any 
vessel of a State Party to this convention shall ipso facto 
be free.” 

One of the problems discussed at some length by the 
conference was the application of the terms of the con- 
vention to dependent territories. Some spokesmen fav- 
ored automatic application to the territories of any 
state signing the convention. But it was pointed out 
that varying degrees of self-rule existed among such 
territories, and that room must be left for the govern- 
ments of such territories to make their own decisions 
on adherence. As finally adopted, the convention pro- 
vides that all non-self-governing, trust, colonial and 
non-metropolitan territories for whom the signatory has 
responsibility for international relations shall be bound 
ipso-facto by the adherence. “In any case in which the 
previous consent of an on-metropolitan territory is re- 
quired by constitutional laws of the Party or of the 
non-metropolitan territory,” the convention says, “the 
Party concerned shall endeavor to secure the needed 
consent of the non-metropolitan territory within the 
period of twelve months from the date of signature . . .” 

Until July 1, 1957, the supplementary convention is 
open for signature by any member of the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies. After that date, any 
state receiving an invitation from the General Assembly 
may join. 





A Statute for the 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


As the atomic energy 
conference opened in 

the General Assembly 
Hall, one minute was 
devoted to silent 
meditation. On the 
rostrum, as shown here, 
were: Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, acting 
as conference secretary- 
general; James J. Wadsworth 
of the United States, who as 
temporary chairman called 
the meeting to order; and 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under- 
Secretary of the United 
Nations. 
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As the Conference Opened 


N September 20, when representatives of eighty-one 
nations gathered at United Nations Headquarters 
for the opening meeting of the Conference on the Statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, they were 
welcomed by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. He 
recalled that the conference had grown out of a proposal 
put forward by President Eisenhower of the United 
States in 1953. He said that the development plans had 
been marked by “an earnest desire for effective mutual 
understanding and agreement,” and termed the formu- 
lation of the draft statute “an encouraging landmark in 
international negotiation.” By acting together, he said, 
nations might put atomic energy to peaceful uses “in 
such a way as to help create economic and social condi- 
tions where many of the present reasons for tension and 
conflict would be eliminated.” 
On behalf of the United States as host government, 
the conferees were welcomed by Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 


mission. “The faces of millions of people of every race 


and faith are turned toward this place today,” Mr. 
Strauss said, observing that this was “the largest confer- 
ence of nations to be held since the end of the Great 
War, indeed perhaps the largest in the entire history of 
international collaboration.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., on a point of 
order, deplored the absence of the People’s Republic of 
China and suggested that that country might still be 
invited to the conference. The Soviet point of view was 
supported by some conferees and opposed by others. 
The debate on this point was concluded without any 
action being taken. 

When the agenda and the rules of procedure had been 
adopted, Captain Oscar A. Quihillap, of Argentina, 
placed in nomination the name of Ambassador Joao 
Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, as President of the confer- 
ence. There were no other nominations, and Mr. Muniz 
was declared elected by acclamation. Ambassador Gun- 
nar V. Jarring, of Sweden, then nominated for Vice- 
President of the conference Pavel Winkler, of Czecho- 


slovakia, who was also elected by acclamation. 


From the Address by Ambassador J. C. Muniz. 


President of the Conference on the Statute of the International Atomic Agency 


Bib draft statute of the International Atomic Energy 

Agency that we have before us for consideration and 
approval was carefully and almost painfully arrived at, 
after long, thorough and—I am happy to say—cordial 
discussions. Twelve nations took part in that labor and, 
among them, not only those powers which are the lead- 
ing countries in the realm of atomic energy, but also 
those upon which lies the main responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security in this troubled world. 
The fact that these twelve countries could have approved 
this document and jointly presented it to the considera- 
tion of this conference is perhaps the most promising 
diplomatic achievement of the postwar period. It may 
yet prove to be the first step forward towards peace and 
happiness and well-being for all, wherever they may live. 

The draft statute is not the perfect instrument that it 
may become once acquired experience, scientific and 
technological developments and the establishment of 
more cordial relations among nations have opened the 
way to improvements and changes of substance. It rep- 
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resents, however, a common denominator, a balance 
struck between reality and aspiration. That balance 
cannot be disrupted without serious or even fatal con- 
sequences to the very cause to which we are pledged: 
the peaceful, worldwide utilization of atomic energy. 

Among the many novelties that the statute of an 
atomic energy agency brings into the field of interna- 
tional relations, there is one that, in my opinion, is 
outstanding. I am referring to the system of safeguards 
and controls that will be administered by the Agency. 
It is perhaps the first time that such a system has been 
devised and agreed upon by the strongest Powers that 
the world has ever seen. The whole mechanism of this 
system is going to be put to the test, also for the first 
time; and I shall not be very far from the truth if I say 
that, for the first time, there is a good prospect of 
success. 

The results of such an experiment I shall not try to 
foretell. I am, nevertheless, convinced that if the con- 
trols applied by the Agency prove fair and effective, 





they will bring into the international picture the element 


of confidence without which no lasting peace can ever 


be attained. If nothing else, this would be ample reward 
for years and years of patient and strenuous efforts 
Confidence is the cornerstone of peace. In a world 
divided, such as ours today, it is the element that, once 
established, could help us move out of the dark abyss of 


mortal apprehensions into the sunlit lands of plenty and 


progress. Confidence will bring about the day in which 


military requirements—the great deterrent today against 
warlike adventures—may be totally superfluous, and all 
the world’s natural resources entirely consecrated to the 


labors of peace. 


It is, however, a slow process. Many months and 
years will have to elapse, many steps will have to be 
taken before a climate of mutual confidence is abroad 


in the world. We are now about to take one of these 


steps by a great experiment in international relations: 
the establishment of a working system of controls and 


inspection. 


Atomic energy for peaceful purposes should never be 
permitted to become the monopoly of a few. It should 
spread all over the world, benefiting equally those who 
are fortunate enough to have the natural resources and 
more advanced technology, and those who are not in 
the same advantageous position. To this end, the Agency 


that we are about to set up has a decisive role to play. 


It is only by revealing to all the many mysteries and 
secrets that still surround the atom that we will be able 
to insure that atomic energy will be put to the service 
of mankind, without distinction as to big and small, 
strong and weak, rich and poor. This should be one of 


the main tasks to be entrusted to the Agency. 


Joao Carlos Muniz 

of Brazil, elected 

President of the 

Conference by acclamation 
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Developing Atomic Energy 


for Mankind’s Benefit 


During August and September, while delegates to the Conference on the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency were preparing to 
assemble at United Nations Headquarters in New York, seven scientists 
representing major powers at the 1955 Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
4tomic Energy at Geneva were making radio reports on advances in the 
field since last year’s meetings. The reports were released by Uniied Nations 
Radio. Following are partial texts of the first two of the talks. Forthcoming 
issues of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW will contain further reporis by 
Dr. Homi Bhabha of India, Professor V. S. Emelianoff of the U.S.S.R., 
Sir John Cockcroft of the United Kingdom, Dr, Willard Libby of the United 
States, and Professor Walter Whitman, Secretary-General of the 1955 


Conference. 


Canadian Development Since 1955 


By DR. W. B. LEWIS 


Canadian member of the Advisory Committee on the 
1955 International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy; Vice-President, Research and Develop- 
ment, Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., Chalk River, 
Ontario. 


By far the most important activity of the atomic 
energy experts in Canada is their work to develop 
power reactors for generating cheap electric power. 

Perhaps you can imagine yourselves on the bank of 
a great river half a mile wide in a sparsely populated 
land of rocks and sand, trees and scrub—in fact, the 
Ontario bush alongside the Ottawa River. There you 
might see some building surveyors, men with trucks and 
simple machines drilling into the ground to test for 
foundations—foundations for Canada’s first nuclear 
power station. Only a mile or two further up the river 
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there is a mighty power dam, a hydro-generating sta- 
tion, one of the largest in North America. A few miles 
down the same Ottawa River there is a pleasant resi- 
dential town, Deep River. The reason for Deep River 
is that a few miles still further down the river there 
is the Chalk River project, Canada’s atomic energy 
centre, an establishment with over a hundred build- 
ings, two operating reactors and two more being built. 

Because of the experimental nature of the work here 
with enormous amounts of radioactive material, this 
project is isolated, being five miles from any inhabited 
place. On any working day between May and August 
you could see motor trucks heavily laden with coal, 
delivering 3,000 tons of coal a week, mainly to keep 
us and our laboratories warm throughout the winter. 
There are no coal mines within hundreds of miles of 
Chalk River; we need the energy, so we haul in the coal 





by barge, rail and truck. What then happens to the 
electric power from just up the river? It goes overland 
250 miles to Toronto and the large industrialized dis- 
trict in Southern Ontario. This story was told at Ge- 
neva of Canada’s prospective need for more and still 
more power on which to continue to build industrial 
prosperity 

We see the prospect of obtaining this energy from 
uranium. If, in our reactors, we were to win even as 
little as one per cent of the nuclear fission energy 
latent in uranium, the energy would be cheaper than 
from coal in Ontario. Moreover, Canada has plenty of 
uranium, including a very large source in Ontario in 
the Blind River district. 

We have set our sights on nuclear power that ‘would 
compete in price with power from coal in Ontario. To 
name the price, it is six mills (six-tenths of a cent) 
per kilowatt hour. This is the cost at the generator and 
may be compared with about four mills or less for 
hydro-power. Now this low target cost explains some 
differences between Canada’s atomic energy program 
and those in other countries. While we have a high 
regard for the power program in the United Kingdom, 
we doubt whether the power costs from their type of 
reactor, the gas-cooled graphite reactor, will reach as 
low as six mills per kilowatt hour unless the plutonium 
that is produced as a by-product commands a higher 
price than we expect. None of the reactors now being 
built in the United States are expected to produce 
power at so low a cost, although they should provide 
the basic technology for building competitive reactors 
in the future. This is also the aim of our first power 
reactor, which we call NPD, for Nuclear Power Demon- 
stration. We hope to demonstrate that the total fuel- 
ling cost is competitive, although the reactor will be 
too small to compete on overall cost. 

The NPD reactor is to be enclosed in a large steel 
pressure shell weighing more than 150 tons. It will be 
fuelled with bundles of rods of natural uranium in the 
form of a dense sintered oxide. The fabrication of these 
rods and bundles and their behavior is the key to the 
success of demonstrating economic fuelling. 

Natural uranium is a very good fuel because the heat 
output from it in a reactor remains constant for a long 
irradiation. As the fissile uranium-235 is consumed, 
plutonium to replace it is produced. The reason why 
eventually the uranium has to be removed is either 
because the gradual accumulation of the fission product 
atoms breaks up the material, or else because the neu- 
tron balance is upset and the rod contributes too little 
reactivity. In the case of uranium oxide, it is the neu- 
tron balance that sets the limit. 

Let us be clear why we want the uranium to stay a 
long time in the reactor; it is simply because we get 
more heat for our money. Eventually the uranium has 
to be replaced because it yields less neutrons. The 
upsetting of the neutron balance that imposes a final 
limit is very complex, but one part of it is simple: the 
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fission products -that is, the residual atoms that result 
from fission— 
as ashes choke a coal fire by keeping the air from 


trap neutrons and choke the reaction just 


reaching the coal. To remove the fission products that 
choke the reaction is, however, costly because of the 
very high radioactivity, so we postpone it as long as 
possible. To postpone it we must minimize all other 


losses of neutrons. 


[wo means are available to us; first to use heavy 
water to slow the neutrons rather than graphite or 
ordinary water which both trap more neutrons. The 
second is rather subtle—it is found that we can in- 
crease the yield of neutrons from plutonium by keep- 
ing the heavy water cool. We are able to do this in our 
power demonstration reactor because we can separately 
cool the heavy water that is there to slow down the 
neutrons, and keep it separate from that which takes 
away the heat. Used in this way, heavy water confers a 
double advantage not possible with either graphite or 
ordinary water. 

Although it will complicate the picture, | must also 
report an improved understanding since Geneva of the 
possible role of thorium in power reactors. Thorium 
by itself is not a nuclear fuel. However, it could be 
mixed with the separated fissile uranium known as 
uranium-235 to make what promises to be a long- 
lasting fuel. Its virtue depends on the new fissile 
material generated from the thorium, namely, uranium- 
233. Its drawback is the high initial cost of the sepa- 
rated uranium-235. This much was known and told at 


Geneva; what is new in the general assessment is that 


thorium cannot be hurried. If we try to hurry it we get 
less uranium-233. If, however, you can afford to buy 
all the fuel you need for the next ten years in advance, 
then U-235 plus thorium is an excellent fuel. The 
amount of uranium-235 you have to buy depends 
again on the neutron economy in the reactor. 

We have, then, two new slogans: for uranium—keep 
the neutrons cool; and for thorium—don’t hurry it. 
But for both, to keep the fuelling cost low, we must 
save neutrons, and heavy water helps. 


Now with so much in its favor, we must look 
squarely at the disadvantage of heavy water as a cool- 
ant. It has to be contained under a high pressure. Most 
high-pressure steam plants leak and need a constant 
supply of make-up water. Heavy water is too costly 
to lose in this way, so any that leaks must be trapped 
and brought back. We need to develop a new tech- 
nology for this. We have made advances since Geneva 
in the techniques of finding leaks and measuring them 
and in measuring low levels of heavy water vapor in 
air. Such tools we needed. 

I have spent most of my time on this topic of the 
heavy water reactor for power because it is by far the 
most important of our developments. We are looking 
beyond our power demonstration reactor to larger 
heavy-water power reactors. 
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rechnical papers were presented at Geneva on topics 
to which Canada has made an outstanding contribution. 
I would like to refer briefly to further progress in these 
fields. Canada’s production of uranium is still expand- 
ing, and the year has seen rapid development, par- 
ticularly in the Beaverlodge and Blind River areas. For 
the beam therapy units such as we exhibited at Geneva 
we have continued to produce cobalt-60 in the NRX 
reactor at Chalk River, and fifteen new beam therapy 
units have been supplied. Also, 50,000 curies of cobalt 
have been supplied for other work, and for radio- 
graphic work on pipelines, castings and heavy fabri- 
cated metal parts, forty sources have been supplied to 
industry. 

A paper was given on the disposal of radioactive 
wastes in the ground, emphasizing that this refers to 
dilute wastes, not the major amounts of fission prod- 
ucts. This has provided some interesting results this 
year, as we have been able to follow some of the 
chemically selective slow movements of this activity in 
the ground. 

Another Canadian paper at Geneva described the 
use of radioiodine to test the functioning of the thyroid 
gland in medical patients. These special tests have con- 
tinued to prove satisfactory and have been adopted in 
a number of medical centres in Canada, the United 
States, South America and Europe, and all have re- 


ported success. 


Lastly I must refer to the part Canada is playing in 
the world-wide research to study how radioactivity is 
spreading throughout the world and to learn what pos- 
sible effects may be encountered. The world suffered a 
severe loss by the sudden and early death of Dr. Cipri- 
ani, our leader in this field. The programs he started 
are continuing. The Department of National Health 
and Welfare is taking up the detection and measure- 
ment of strontium—90 in food, and collaborating with 
the Bureau of Statistics in an attempt to discover the 
level of genetically inherited defects throughout the 
population. It seems important to start this now while 
radiation levels are not significantly different from those 
experienced by our ancestors, One point we want to 
know is whether this natural level has any significant 
effect. Statistics might reveal whether the younger mem- 
bers of a family are more likely to incur genetic defects 
because the parents have been exposed longer. That 
would not, however, single out radiation as an influence 
but it would establish an upper limit to hereditary 
effects attributable to radiation and all other environ- 
mental conditions. Another line of attack is to com- 
pare the records of average children with those whose 
parents were close blood relations and might therefore 
have inherited an identical recessive mutated gene. 
These proposals from Canada are now being discussed 
with other nations to find the best means of learning 
about our human genetic status, about which we know 


so little. 


Developments In France Since 1955 


By FRANCIS PERRIN 


Vice-President of the 1955 International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy; French High Com- 
missioner for Atomic Energy. 


As long ago as the spring of 1939, immediately after 
it had been established by F. Joliot, H. von Halban 
and L. Kowarski that the fission of a uranium atom 
by a neutron, an effect which had just been discovered 
by O. Hahn and F. Strassmann, was accompanied by 
the emission of several more neutrons, French physi- 
cists realized the likelihood that the atomic energy 
made available by these discoveries could be employed 
on an industrial scale. They secured the official support 
of their government in the organization of a research 
and development project with the immediate aim of 
verifying the possibility that energy of nuclear origin 
could be released in massive quantities. The project 
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involved the creation of a stock of some ten tons of 
uranium, patent applications by the National Centre 
for Scientific Research, and so on. 

In view of the possibility that this research might 
have military applications, work on the project con- 
tinued despite France’s entry into the war. The only 
stock of heavy water of any size that existed at that 
time anywhere in the world (rather less than 200 kilo- 
grams) was purchased in Norway and brought to Paris 
in the spring of 1940. But the German invasion inter- 
rupted all research in this field. Some French physi- 
cists were able to leave for England, taking this stock 
of heavy water with them. The uranium was hidden in 
Morocco. 

After the liberation, work could begin again, and 
when the tremendous Anglo-American advances had 
been revealed to the world by the explosion of the first 
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atom bombs, the French Government, headed at that 
time by General de Gaulle, decided to establish a spe- 
cial agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, to prepare 
the country for the utilization of the new source of 
energy. The Commission was given exceptional powers, 
and its management was entrusted to a High Com- 
mission responsible for scientific and _ technical 
matters and a General Director responsible for admin- 
istration and finance. Frédéric Joliot and Raoul Dautry 
were the first holders of these positions. 

The initial objectives of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission were to train specialists, develop industrial 
techniques and find sources of supply of the basic raw 
material, uranium. 


The men were trained and the industrial techniques 
were developed by building a first atomic pile of the 
simplest possible kind, a heavy-water, natural-uranium 
pile which originally had no cooling system, so that 
its power was limited to five kilowatts. This pile was 
put into service at the end of 1948 at a first centre, 
established at the former fort of Chatillon. It had been 
possible to obtain the heavy water needed for the pile 
in Norway. The uranium had been taken from the stock 
built up before the war and had been purified at a fac- 
tory set up at Le Bouchet, about forty kilometres south 
of Paris; since then, this factory has been retained and 
extended by the Atomic Energy Commission. It now 
produces, either from rich ores or from compounds of 
concentrated uranium obtained by treating poor ores, 
the pure metallic uranium required by all the French 
reactors. The graphite required for the reflector of the 
pile had been produced in a factory belonging to the 
Péchiney Company, which had cooperated with the 
Commission in perfecting the technique of preparing 
ultra-pure graphite on an industrial basis. 

With regard to uranium supplies, a large-scale pros- 
pecting drive was launched, both in European France 
and in the French overseas territories, culminating in 
the discovery in 1948 of the first deposit of solid pitch- 
blende at La Courzille, just north of Limoges. 


rhe working of this deposit was put in hand immedi- 
ately, and now it yields a steady supply for the Le 
Bouchet factory. 

Once these early results had indicated that a large- 
scale research and development program in the field of 
atomic energy was feasible in France, it was decided 
in 1948 to establish a large scientific and technical 
research centre devoted to this new field. A site for the 
centre was selected on the Saclay plateau, twenty 
kilometres south of Paris. On the 120-hectare site 
began, in 1949, the building of a large group of work- 
shops and laboratories in which were eventually in- 
stalled both the heavy equipment needed for research 
in nuclear physics—a 5-million-volt Van de Graaff 
electrostatic accelerator and a 25-Mev (million electron 
volt) cyclotron—and an atomic reactor of much higher 
power than the Chatillon pile. : 
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This second reactor, which was also natural-ura- 
nium-fuelled and heavy-water-moderated, was equipped 
with a cooling system based on the circulation of car- 
bon dioxide under pressure, a technique which was 
then being applied to an atomic reactor for the first 
time. The reactor was put into service in 1953; after 
various improvements, it now develops a sustained 
power of 2,400 kilowatts of heat released, correspond- 
ing to a maximum neutron flux of more than 10" 
neutrons per square centimetre per second. Besides 
producing a small quantity of plutonium, it is used to 
prepare radioisotopes, to study the destructive effects 
of radiation on the materials of future reactors and for 
various kinds of research on neutrons. 

The Saclay Nuclear Research Centre is now in full 
operation. Its buildings cover more than 60,000 square 
metres of floor space, in which are installed labora- 
tories for research, pure and applied, in nuclear physics, 
physical chemistry, industrial chemistry, metallurgy and 
biology. The staff numbers 2,000, of whom some 400 
are qualified engineers or scientists. 

In view of the assured supply of uranium from the 
ore discovered in France itself, it was found possible in 
1952 to draw up the program of a five-year plan, on the 


completion of which France would be on the threshold 


of the first industrial applications of atomic energy. The 
goal could be reached by two possible routes, by using 
plutonium or by using enriched uranium in the form 
of uranium-235; the plan actually adopted decided in 
favor of plutonium and its main objective was to build 
a plutonium production centre where this element, 
which does not exist in nature, could be produced in 
the quantities needed to build high-powered secondary 
reactors using this concentrated nuclear fuel. In addi- 
tion, the equipment resources of the Saclay Nuclear 
Research Centre were to be greatly expanded by the 
building of a large accelerator and 2 reactor with a 
very high flux. 

The plutonium production centre was established at 
Marcoule, in the Rhéne valley. The first plutonium- 
producing reactor has just been completed. It is a 
natural-uranium and graphite pile cooled by air cir- 
culating at close to atmospheric pressure. This reactor, 
known as G 1, became critical early in 1956 and will 
reach its full power of 40,000 kilowatts of heat re- 
leased this summer. Thus, at the end of 1957, about 
twelve kilograms of plutonium extracted from the first 
uranium charge will be available. 

Two further plutonium-producing reactors are in the 
process of construction on the same site. These reac- 
tors, known as G 2 and G 3, are identical. Each of 
them will contain about 100 tons of uranium and 1,500 
tons of graphite and, like the Saclay pile, they will be 
cooled by the circulation of carbon dioxide under pres- 
sure, which will enable each of them to develop a 
power of 100,000 kilowatts of released heat. 
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Associated with these three piles is a plant for the 
chemical extraction of plutonium; this plant is at a 
very advanced stage of construction. 

The main objective of the Marcoule plant is the pro- 
duction of plutonium, but the cooling techniques used 
for the reactors make it possible to produce a certain 
amount of electric power in addition. In the case of the 
G | pile, which is air-cooled at atmospheric pressure, 
the 40,000 kilowatts of heat released would suffice only 
to feed a 5,000-kilowatt turbo-alternator, and since the 
blowers needed to circulate the air through the pile 
require 7,000 kilowatts of electric power, the unit as a 
whole will be a net energy consumer and will not be 
an atomic power station for the production of electric 
energy. In the case of the G 2 and G 3 reactors, on 
the other hand, the extraction of heat by carbon dioxide 
under pressure will enable each of them to use the 
150,000 kilowatts of heat released for a net production 
of 30,000 kilowatts of electric power. As it is expected 
that the G 2 reactor will go into service by the spring 
of 1958 and the G 3 reactor six months later, the 
Marcoule centre will, by the middle of 1958, have a 
productive capacity of about 100 kilograms of plu- 
tonium a year and will at the same time be an atomic 
power station with a total net capacity of 60,000 kilo- 
watts of electric energy. 

In addition, the large accelerator and the high-flux 
reactor provided for in the 1952 plan are under con- 
struction at Saclay and should go into service at the 
end of 1957. The large accelerator is a proton- 
synchrotron capable of developing an energy of 2,500 


Mev, which is sufficient for research of heavy mesons. 
The high-flux reactor will be a heavy-water, slightly 
enriched uranium pile, cooled by a heavy-water system. 
The enriched uranium is to be supplied by the United 
Kingdom, and the heavy water by the United States of 
America. For a total power of 15,000 kilowatts of heat 
released, the radiation flux in this reactor will reach 


10** neutrons per square centimetre per second. This 
flux is comparable with that of the best research reac- 
tors in the world and will offer suitable conditions for 
research into the destructive effects of radiation on 
materials. 

The Commission’s establishments, taken together, 
now employ 3,500 workers, including 800 engineers; 
and a further 1,800 workers, of whom ninety are 
engineers, must be added to those figures to cover 
prospecting and mining operations. 

The total budget amounted to 50,000 million francs 
in 1956, derived almost entirely from a government 
subsidy. 

Apart from the Commission’s research and develop- 
ment program, which is to expand rapidly in the next 
few years, it was decided last year to carry out a pro- 
gram of atomic power station construction by Elec- 
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tricité de France. The building of the first atomic power 
station for the production of electric energy under this 
program, which will be similar to the G 2 and G 3 
reactors at Marcoule from the technical point of view 
but will be specially designed for the production of 
electric power, is to begin at the end of 1956. It is 
expected that it will go into service by the end of 1959. 
Thereafter, Electricité de France proposes to put into 
service every eighteen months until 1965 a further 
atomic power station, each of greater capacity and 
efficiency than its predecessor. 


Thus, France is preparing to use atomic energy for 
the production of electric power on a large scale in 
about fifteen years’ time, when the hydro-electric 
resources of the country will be fully exploited and 
when, in the absence of this new source of energy, it 
would have become necessary to rely on imported fuels 
to satisfy the continuously increasing needs of the 
national economy. 


Strictly speaking, this program is essentially part of 
the national effort. France has, however, long attached 
great importance to international cooperation in the 
field of atomic energy. It has carried out special 
research and perfected various manufacturing tech- 
niques under bilateral agreements; for example, in 
cooperation with India, it has studied the use of beryl- 
lium oxide as a moderator and the industrial manu- 
facture of pure calcined beryllium; in cooperation with 
Sweden, the metallurgy of various metals and alloys; 
and with Israel, the treatment of low-grade uranium 
ores and the preparation of heavy water by fractional 
distillation of ordinary water. 

Under an agreement with the United Kingdom, 
which also provides for various exchanges of informa- 
tion, we are assured of the supplies of slightly-enriched 
uranium we need to charge our high-flux reactor. 


Finally, an agreement recently signed with the 
United States of America will enable us to build various 
reactors using highly concentrated uranium-235, in- 
cluding a reactor for the new research centre set up 
this year by the Commission in close collaboration with 
the University of Grenoble. 


Bilateral cooperation of this kind is to be supple- 
mented by the forthcoming establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, to which France will 
give its full support, and by the creation of the regional 
association known as EURATOM, which will enable a 
number of European countries to pool their efforts and 
to form an industrial unit large enough to play an im- 
portant part in the far-reaching technical and economic 
development whereby atomic energy will become one 
of mankind’s main sources of energy in fifteen or 
twenty years. 
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United Nations Day poster for 1956 


et years ago, on October 24, 1945, a great 

~ experiment in international peace-building was 
launched. The United Nations was born. It arose out of 
the rubble of the most destructive war in history to give 
mankind new hope for a world at peace where the peo- 
ples of the earth could work together for human prog- 
ress, prosperity and justice. 

October 24 is now observed each year as United Na- 
tions Day. Celebrations to mark the anniversary of the 
day on which the United Nations Charter came into 
effect in 1945 have taken place on an ever-increasing 
scale. Thus, in 1953, seventy-four countries and terri- 
tories held commemorative ceremonies. The following 
year their number rose to eighty. In 1955—the tenth 
anniversary year—United Nations Day was observed in 
ninety-two different states and territories. 

This year will again witness a great variety of cere- 
monies throughout the world in celebration of United 
Nations Day. The theme of the 1956 observances, 
taken from the preamble of the Charter, is “to live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good neighbors.” 


Symbol of Growing Interest 
The growing extent of United Nations Day celebra- 
tions in recent years bears witness to the progressive 
widening of public interest in world affairs. It also testi- 
fies to the fact that the United Nations, to cite the latest 
annual report of the Secretary-General of the Organi- 
zation on the work of the United Nations in the year 


Celebration Plans 


for Observing 


United Nations Day 


ending June 15, 1956, has become “an indispensable 
part of international life” and has “achieved a consider- 
able measure of success in its economic and social acti- 
vities and in certain cases also in the political field.” 

It is also recognized, the report adds, that the United 
Nations to a large extent necessarily mirrors the actual 
political situation and that its decisions, or lack of de- 
cisions, have been conditioned by political considera- 
tions. By and large, there is “evidence of a growing dis- 
position to accept the United Nations for what it can do 
and not to expect from it easy and quick solutions of 
prevailing international problems.” 

Enlisting the support of the peoples of the world is 
an important aspect of the ceremonies to celebrate 
United Nations Day, for, as the General Assembly de- 
clared in 1947, no organization dedicated to maintain- 
ing world peace can endure for long without their back- 
ing. It further declared that United Nations Day should 
be devoted to making known the aims and achievements 
of the world peace organization. 

Schools and educational institutions, the press, radio 
and television can and do play a major role in spread- 
ing knowledge about the United Nations. So do national 
information services and a considerable number of non- 
governmental organizations, such as United Nations 
Associations and national committees specially set up 
to publicize the work of the United Nations. 

Government sponsorship and support are also play- 
ing an increasingly valuable role in giving nationwide 
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impetus to celebrating the anniversary of the United 
Nations. 

A considerable amount of basic information ma- 
terial for use in connection with the celebrations has 
been prepared and distributed by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York and through the United 
Nations information centres and offices situated in 
many different parts of the world. Leaflets, photo-sets, 
posters, speaker’s notes, film-strips, film shorts and 
radio programs have been issued for the occasion, in 
many language versions, for use in the seventy-six Mem- 
ber states of the United Nations, in United Nations 
Trust Territories and in other areas. 


Forms of Observance 

United Nations Day will be observed in many differ- 
ent ways. 

Heads of states and other government leaders will 
issue messages for the occasion. Public meetings and 
lectures will be held with addresses by prominent per- 
sonalities. Schools will hold special celebrations. There 
will be exhibitions of films about the United Nations 
and its work, displays of the United Nations flag and of 
the flags of Member states, flag-raising ceremonies, and 
parades. Displays of publications both by and about the 
United Nations and its related specialized agencies will 
be arranged, too. 

Schools and squares in some countries will be named 
after the United Nations. In others there will be tree- 
planting ceremonies. 

Special radio and television programs have been 
planned. 

A United Nations Day bicycle race has also been or- 
ganized—in Mexico—and it has been agreed that all 
factories in Mexico should stop work for five minutes 


on October 24 to enable shop leaders in each factory 
to give a brief talk on the United Nations. 

Other methods of observing the eleventh anniversary 
of the world peace agency include the holding of color- 
ful dance festivals, art and poster contests and essay 
competitions. 

Several countries have made plans, too, for their 
postal authorities to make special postage stamp can- 
cellations in honot of United Nations Day. 

The United Nations Postal Administration is issuing 
a new United Nations postage stamp for the occasion, 
in two denominations (see photograph below). Pakis- 
tan, too, is issuing special stamps. 

In some areas—Australia and the United Kingdom, 
for example—there will be collections to raise money 
for the United Nations Refugee Fund. In others, money 
will be collected for the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. 

Concerts are another form of celebration and one 
such concert will be held on the evening of October 24 
at United Nations Headquarters. 

In many countries, religious services will be held in 
connection with the occasion. 

Yet another ceremony to be held in various areas 
will be a model session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Newspapers will join with radio and television in 
reporting United Nations Day celebrations and in car- 
rying information about the work and role of the 
United Nations in world affairs. 

The many different ways in which different countries 
will celebrate United Nations Day will serve to sym- 
bolize a hope and a faith to the peoples of the world— 
hope that peace may be preserved, and faith that, in 
acting together, nation with nation, good may come 
for all. 


NACIONES UNIDAS fi 


Design for postage stamp to 
issued on October 24 

by United Nations Postal 
Administration to mark 
United Nations Day. To be 
released in 3¢ blue and 8¢ 
olive green denominations, it 
depicts a General Assembly 
session, and will be first of a 
series of six on the main 
organs of the United Nations. 
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Steady March of 


Trusteeship Lands 


Toward Autonomy 


By Rafik Asha 


President of the Trusteeship Council 


For more than two months of meetings last June, July and August the 
fourteen-member Trusteeship Council considered reports on the Trust 


Territories and various issues involving the operation of the Trusteeship 


System as a whole. From the Council’s searching examination there emerged 


a picture showing the steady march of these little-known lands toward 


the Charter’s goal of self-government or independence. A review of the 


Council’s latest session is given here by its President, Rafik Asha, of Syria. 


O™ of the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System, 

as set forth in Article 76b of the United Nations 
Charter, is “to promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories, and their progressive development 
towards self-government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of each ter- 
ritory and its peoples and the freely expressed wish of 
the peoples concerned.” 

The problems confronting seven of the eleven 
United Nations Trust Territories in their advancement 
toward self-government or independence were dis- 
cussed at the eighteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council which concluded on August 14. Three of the 
territories concerned are in Africa—Togoland under 
British administration, Togoland under French admin- 
istration, and Somaliland under Italian administration. 
Four others are in the Pacific area: Western Samoa 
under New Zealand administration, the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands administered by the United 
States, New Guinea administered by Australia, and 
Nauru administered by Australia in the name of Aus- 
tralia, the United Kingdom and New Zealand 


Plebiscite in British Togoland 


With a population of roughly 400,000 this narrow, 
north-south strip of land in West Africa has for more 


than thirty-five years been administered by the United 
Kingdom as an integral part of the adjacent Gold 
Coast, a British non-self-governing territory. The ques- 
tion of the Trust Territory’s future status was raised 
by the United Kingdom in 1954 when it invited the 
United Nations to consider what alternative arrange- 
ments should be m de for the territory’s future 
administration when the Gold Coast, now on the verge 
of self-government, attained its independence. 

In 1955, the Trusteeship Council, in accordance with 
Article 76b of the Charter, sent a visiting mission to 
British Togoland to examine ways of determining the 
wishes of the inhabitants as to their future status. This 
mission recommended the holding of a plebiscite in 
British Togoland. The General Assembly at its tenth 
session noted that the Gold Coast is scheduled to attain 
independence in the near future and that, in con- 
sequence, it would not be possible thereafter for British 
Togoland to be administered as at present. It accepted 
the recommendation of the United Nations visiting mis- 
sion that the wishes of the inhabitants of British Togo- 
land as to their future should be ascertained by a 
plebiscite. The General Assembly recommended that 
the United Kingdom take steps to organize and con- 
duct a plebiscite without delay, under the supervision 
of the United Nations. Two pertinent questions were 
put to the population of the territory: Did they want 
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union of Togoland under British administration with 
an independent Gold Coast, or did they want separation 
of British Togoland from the Gold Coast and its con- 
tinuance under Trusteeship pending the ultimate deter- 
mination of its political future? The General Assembly 


appointed a plebiscite commissioner whose duty was 
to exercise on behalf of the General Assembly the 
powers and functions of supervision as defined by the 


visiting mission. 

On 9 May 1956 the people of the territory went to 
the polls to give their answer to the questions. The 
plebiscite was the first of its kind held in a Trust Ter- 
ritory and may be considered a landmark in the history 
of the International Trusteeship System. Over 160,000 
Togolanders cast their votes in a ballot which will prob- 
ably change the map in this corner of West Africa: 
93,365 voters balloted in favor of union with the Gold 
Coast and 67,422 in favor of separation. The vote in 
the northern section strongly supported union with the 
Gold Coast, while the separationist movement was 
strongest in the south, home of the Ewe tribe. 

A striking feature of the plebiscite was the size of the 
vote. Throughout the territory the voting was higher 
than in earlier elections, reflecting the lively interest and 
deep concern of the inhabitants in the alternatives on 
which they were asked to give their views. 

As the report of the Plebiscite Commissioner sub- 
sequently stated, the voting was held in an atmosphere 
of absolute freedom, impartiality and fairness. The 
political parties took a very active part in the plebiscite 
and pressed their views with great determination. In- 
deed, the United Nations Commissioner concluded his 
report by declaring: “The paramount element in the 
plebiscite has been the high human quality, sense of 
responsibility and the dignity of the people of Togo- 
land.” 

At its recent session, the Council took up the report 
of the Plebiscite Commissioner, as well as the report 
of the Plebiscite Administrator and the memorandum 
of the Administering Authority. After full discussion, 
India introduced a resolution which recommended that 
the General Assembly take appropriate steps in con- 
sultation with the United Kingdom Government for 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement for the ter- 
ritory, to become effective upon the attainment of 
independence by the Gold Coast. This resolution was 
adopted by thirteen votes to none, with one member 
abstaining. At its eleventh session, due to open in mid- 
November, the General Assembly will take up the 
question and decide finally whether to accept the 
recommendation of the Council to terminate the Trus- 
teeship Agreement. 


Togoland Under French Administration 


The resolution of the tenth session of the General 
Assembly which accepted the recommendation of the 
visiting mission concerning British Togoland contained 
an additional section which referred to the future of 
Togoland under French administration. In this the 
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Assembly noted that, following the political reforms 
contemplated by the Administering Authority, steps 
would be taken to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
in the territory as to their future. It endorsed the con- 
clusion of the visiting mission that the implementation 
of the contemplated political reforms would play a help- 
ful role in enabling the wishes of the inhabitants to be 
ascertained at an early date by direct and democratic 
methods. The Assembly recommended that this con- 
sultation with the population be conducted, as in the 
case of British Togoland, under the supervision of the 
United Nations. It requested the Trusteeship Council 
to undertake a special study of this matter in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authority and to report 
thereon, if possible, to the General Assembly at its 
eleventh session. 

In the final week of the Council’s eighteenth session 
the delegation of France submitted a memorandum 
stating that the French Parliament, on June 23, 1956, 
had passed a law authorizing the French Government 
to promulgate by decree, in consultation with the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly in the territory, a new statute for this 
territory and to hold a referendum in which the people 
of the territory would choose between that statute and 
the continuation of the area’s Trusteeship status. The new 
statute, according to the memorandum, would give to 
the people “access to full management of their own 
affairs,” while at the same time continuing the ter- 
ritory’s representation in the French Parliament and in 
the Assembly of the French Union. The memorandum 
also asked the Council “to make immediate arrange- 
ments to appoint a mission of observers to follow the 
operation of the referendum which is to take place in 
Togoland during October 1956.” 

Lengthy discussion ensued on this question. Accord- 
ing to Article 86 of the Charter, the Trusteeship Council 
is equally divided between those Members of the United 
Nations which administer Trust Territories and those 
which do not, Those Members which do not administer 
Trust Territories expressed some doubts regarding the 
French referendum. These Members pointed out that 
the Council could not approve the French request with- 
out first having more knowledge of what France pro- 
posed to offer Togoland under the new statute as an 
alternative to the continuation of Trusteeship. They fur- 
ther objected that the referendum did not present the 
population of French Togoland with the choice of 
independence. They also thought that in accordance 
with the terms of reference of the General Assembly 
resolution, final authorization for conducting a referen- 
dum could be given only by the General Assembly. 
Those who supported the French memorandum, on the 
other hand, felt that the sending of observers would 
not commit the Council either to the form or the con- 
sequences of the referendum. They also maintained 
that the draft statute marked a step towards self- 
government and that the Council should do nothing to 
hamper this. 

The delegation of France submitted a draft reso- 





lution which was amended by the representative of the 
United States. These amendments were afterwards in- 
corporated in the revised draft resolution submitted by 


France. 

By this resolution the Council would have decided, 
while reserving the final position of the United Nations 
in the matter, to appoint a mission of observers to 
observe the referendum and to report to the Trusteeship 
Council at a special session. The Council might then 
undertake the study requested by it and submit its 
conclusions to the General Assembly at its eleventh ses- 
sion. The resolution would have further requested the 
Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff and to 
make such financial arrangements as might be needed 
to carry out the provision of the draft resolution 

This revised French draft resolution was rejected in 
a tie vote, seven to seven. All the delegations rep 
resenting the Administering Authorities voted for the 
draft presented while all the other delegations voted 
against it. After the resolution was rejected, the Council 
decided to transmit to the eleventh session of the Gen 
eral Assembly the French memorandum and to invite 
the attention of the General Assembly to the records of 
the discussion of this question during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth sessions of the Council. 

The representative of France reserved his Govern- 
ment’s position in respect of the rejected resolution, 
and declared that despite the rejection, the French 


Paving the way for self-government in 1960 a new 

Legislative Assembly convened in Italian-administered 

Somaliland last April. Here, Aden Abdullah Osman, 

President of the 70-member Assembly, addresses the 
opening meeting at Mogadiscio. 


Government would hold, as planned, a referendum in 
October 1956. 


Rapid Strides in Italian Somaliland 

The steady advance of other territories toward the 
basic goal of the Trusteeship System—-self-government, 
or independence—was noted by the Council during its 
examination of the annual reports. Thus, it was found 
that Italian-administered Somaliland has now reached 
the threshold of autonomy. It may be recalled that, in 
accordance with the Trusteeship Agreement adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1950, this territory is due to 
become an independent sovereign state in 1960. 

Italy, the Administering Authority, stressed the ter- 
ritory’s rapid evolution towards independence. The 
main developments reported to the Trusteeship Council 
were the establishment of a legislative assembly and the 
recent inauguration of a Somali Government. 

The Assembly was established following a general 
election for the seventy seats, of which sixty were ear- 
marked for Somalis and ten alloted to ethnic minorities. 
The feeling of national unity was demonstrated in the 
political election for the institution of this Assembly 
which has today the right of drafting laws. According 
to the principle contained in article 4 of the Declaration 
of Principles annexed to the Trusteeship Agreement, 
the Territorial Council—an advisory body presided over 
by the Administrator—was to take part in drafting the 
laws of the territory “until an elective assembly was 
instituted.” Today, this Assembly, which includes 
freely-elected representatives of the political parties, 
votes and approves laws, and has therefore assumed a 
definite character of an elective body with legislative 
functions. The tasks that await this Assembly are not 
light. They have to create legislation suited to the ter- 
ritory’s special requirements. 

Under law No. 1 of May 7, 1956, the Administrator 
of Somaliland instituted the first Government of Somali- 
land, composed of the Prime Minister and other Min- 
isters who collectively form the Council of Ministers. 
This Somali Government is entrusted with the task of 
ensuring the internal administration of the territory 
with full responsibility, and with but a few restrictions 
deriving from the Trusteeship Agreement itself. A few 
matters, such as international relations and Italian Gov- 
ernment contributions to the Trust Territory remain 
under the direction of the Italian Administration. 

The Prime Minister, Abdullah Issa, the President of 
the Legislative Assembly, Aden Abdullah Osman, the 
Vice-President of the Assembly, Abdi Nur, and the 
Assembly Secretary, Omar Mohallim, appeared in the 
Trusteeship Council Chamber and were introduced to 
the Council by the representative of the Administering 
Authority. Some of them addressed the Council during 
its review of the annual report of the Administering 
Authority. 

Two main topics concerning the territory were dis- 
cussed by the Council. The first was the question of 
the delimitation of the frontier between the Trust Ter- 
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ritory and Ethiopia, and the other was the question of 
the territory’s adverse economic situation. 

The representatives of Italy and Ethiopia informed 
the Council of the negotiations held on the question of 
frontier, and the Council reiterated its desire for an 
early settlement of this issue. 

With regard to the economic situation in the territory 
the Council was informed that an economic survey mis- 
sion from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development had conducted an on-the-spot study 
from March 9 to April 16, 1956. The Council there- 
fore made no immediate recommendations but decided 
to consider the economic situation further when it had 
the report of the Bank on conditions in the territory 
and the observations on it of the Administering Author- 
ity. It was resolved that the President of the Trus- 
teeship Council, in consultation with members of the 
Council, should decide when to call a special session of 
the Council to discuss the economic survey of the 
International Bank on Italian Somaliland. 

In general, the Council commended the Administer- 
ing Authority and the Somali people for the rapid 
progress being achieved towards independence and 
made a number of detailed recommendations in the 
political, economic, social and educational fields. 


Developments in Western Samoa 


The rest of the Council’s session was mainly taken up 
with discussion of conditions and prospects in the four 
Pacific territories. Indeed, this summer session is gen- 
erally regarded as the “Pacific session” of the Council. 
As the United Nations visiting mission which visited 
the territory in 1956, stated, “Western Samoa is now 
within sight of self-government or independence.” New 
Zealand, the Administering Authority, submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council a document on its constitutional 
proposals according to which it is now possible to 
establish, with reasonable probability, the timing of im- 
portant steps still to be taken before a representative 
government can become a responsible government in 
this South Seas territory. 
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By orderly and successive stages a new legislature 
would be created in 1957, and cabinet government 
introduced in 1960, with a Prime Minister presiding 
over a council of ministers and leading the legislature. 
The Council noted, with satisfaction, that an agreement 
had been reached between the Administering Authority 
and Western Samoa on constitutional development 
designed to bring to the territory, by successive stages, 
a system of government by a cabinet of ministers 
responsible to the legislature. The Council also con- 
gratulated the representatives of the Samoan people 
and the New Zealand authorities for the harmonious 
manner in which they had cooperated, and noted that 
the plans called for a system which blends modern fea- 
tures and Samoan customs. It was hoped that the sys- 
tem would develop further along democratic lines. 

The Council also noted the opinion of the 1956 
Visiting Mission to Western Samoa that the most 
important and commendable result of the negotiations 
between the Samoans and the Administering Authority 
has been the introduction of a time-table whereby the 
necessary constitutional changes would be effected in 
an orderly manner and could enable the territory to 
achieve self-government in 1960. The Council agreed 
with the Administering Authority that this time-table 
could not be considered as a rigid one and that it placed 
emphasis not on dates but on the demonstrated readi- 
ness of the Samoan leaders and people to accept 
additional responsibilities at each stage. The Council 
urged the Administering Authority to devote an even 
greater proportion of its efforts to economic develop- 
ments and the framing, in cooperation with the 
Samoans, of a comprehensive long-range development 
program. It further noted the progress made in eco- 
nomic, social and educational fields and urged con- 
tinuing efforts in them. 


Other Pacific Trust Territories 


The other Trust Territories in the Pacific: the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, New Guinea and Nauru 





were also visited by the United Nations visiting mission 
earlier this year. lhe Council had therefore to discuss 
not only the relative reports of the Admunistering 
Authorities but also the mission’s reports on each ol 
these territories, 

With regard to the [rust lerritory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Council noted with satisfaction the over-all 
progress being made and in particular commended the 
United States Administration for the excellent relation- 
ship which it had established with the people. 

Ihe Council devoted considerable attention to the 
question of the Marshallese islanders who were dis- 
placed from their homes because of the nuclear bomb 
tests held in the Pacific proving grounds. In this con- 
nection the Council noted that the people of Rongelap 
would be able to return to their island this year and 
that all steps would be taken to “make their resettle- 
ment and adjustment as smooth as possible.” 

At the same time the Council noted with regret that 
the displaced Bikini islanders, now settled on Kili, “are 
still dissatisfied with their island,” but noted that the 
Administering Authority expected “the situation 
to be considerably improved in the immediate future 
by the provision of adequate sea transportation between 
Kili and Jaluit.” It further noted that conditions for the 
people of Eniwetok, now on Ujelong, were expected to 
improve 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
expected the land claims of the Bikini and Eniwetok 
people “to be satisfactorily settled within the next two 
months.” 

It was hoped that the Administration would “be able 
to report next year that all the groups of displaced 
islanders are satisfactorily readjusted to their new 
islands and living conditions.” 

On the question of the recent nuclear experiments in 
this area, the Council noted the declaration of the 
Administering Authority regarding the adequacy of the 
precautionary measures taken. 

With regard to the nuclear experiments which are to 
take place early in 1957 in the area of Christmas 
Island, situated some 1300 miles northeast of Western 
Samoa, the Council noted the assurances of the United 
Kingdom Government that all necessary precautions 
have been or will be taken to guard against danger to 
persons or property, and that precautionary measures 
have been or will be taken by the government con- 
cerned. |In the course of its visit to Western Samoa last 
May the United Nations Visiting Mission received a 
petition protesting against the proposed testing of a hy- 
drogen bomb at Christmas Island. | 

With regard to the tiny territory of Nauru the Council 
devoted much thought to its future, since the island’s 
phosphates, the only natural resources it has, may be 
exhausted in approximately forty years and since the 
people of Nauru may not be able to remain on the island 
because of lack of sufficient land to give them a live- 
lihood. The Council expressed the hope that a standing 
joint consultative body would be established in the 
territory, and that this body would be composed of 
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representatives of the Administering Authority and 
Nauruans, with possible assistance from the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, who exploit the phosphates, 
and that there would be continuing consultations with 
the Nauruan people who would thus realize their share 
of responsibility for solving the problem of the future 
of the community to a greater degree. With regard to 
social advancement, the Council commended the repeal 
of the Movement of Natives Ordinance which had 
restricted the movements of Nauruans and immigrant 
workers at night, but at the same time expressed the 
hope that every effort would continue to be made to 
eliminate any remaining discrimination. 


New Guinea’s Formidable Problems 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea poses many 
formidable problems because of the rugged nature of 
its terrain and the present stage of development of 
its people. New Guinea is generally recognized as the 
most backward of the Trust Territories and is still only 
partly explored. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission to New Guinea, 
which toured the Territory in 1956 has found a new 
awakening among the 1,200,000 people, many of whom 
are only just emerging from stone age conditions. 

The Mission also noted that much of the vast territory 
has only recently been brought under administrative con- 
trol. In assaying current developments the Trusteeship 
Council noted with satisfaction the measure of success 
which has attended the efforts of the Administering 
Authority to develop the territory and its people. It 
recognized that the Administering Authority is in large 
part responsible for the people’s desire for immediate 
and spectacular material progress and accordingly 
encouraged the Administering Authority to utilize to 
the utmost the people’s goodwill, enthusiasm and will- 
ingness to work hard and learn new ways. The Council 
hoped that the Administering Authority would be able 
to provide the additional personnel, equipment and 
other assistance necessary to meet with the territory’s 
increasing demands. The Council adopted also several 
recommendations on political, economic, social and 
educational problems, and in particular drew the atten- 
tion of the Administering Authority to the views of 
the visiting mission in favor of the immediate revoca- 
tion of restrictions of movement, and recommended that 
these restrictions be immediately abolished on a trial 
basis in a few towns. The Council also reiterated a 
previous recommendation calling for the complete 
abolition of corporal punishment. 

The examination of petitions, various reports from 
its committees and a number of issues arising from 
General Assembly recommendations completed the 
Council’s work at this memorable session—one of the 
longest in its history. Altogether. the Council held forty- 
five meetings, in addition to the many meetings of its 
drafting committees and subsidiary organs. Finally, the 
Council adopted its annual report which will be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly for detailed survey. 
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Building for 


hen world has now had just over a decade's experi- 

ence with the postwar machinery of international 
cooperation set up under the United Nations and its 
related specialized agencies to enable nations to work 
together for the economic and social progress of man- 
kind and the advancement of human rights. 

What progress has been recorded in these spheres 
during the years since the end of the second world war? 
What major problems persist? What role have the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies played in 
this period and what part can they play in the future? 
How have they measured up to their tasks? 

These were some of the questions posed in the Eco- 
nomic and. Social Council when it met in Geneva from 
July 9 to August 9, 1956. The session provided an 
opportunity, too, for celebrating the Council’s tenth 
anniversary. 

Also, to cite the remarks made at the concluding 
meeting by the Council President, Hans Engen, of Nor- 
way, the session was in some important ways “more 
characterized by pausing and reflection than by deci- 
sive action.” Mr. Engen did not, however, consider this 
a discouraging factor, for “sometimes it is a necessary 
stage through which we have to go in order to make 
further progress.” 

“If, however, there is a tendency towards a slowing 
down in the activities of the Council, and this tendency 
is mainly caused by factors of an organizational nature, 
then there should be every reason to look for means to 


Hans Engen, of Norway, 
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remedy such a situation,” he told the Council. “It would 
indeed be surprising if the Economic and Social Council, 
after only ten years’ existence, has found the perfect 
methods of discharging its duties.” He did not believe 
that its procedures and methods could not be improved. 
“There might,” he added, “be other reasons for a 
certain slowing down in the work of the Council - 
reasons connected with developments on the inter- 
national scene. There is, of course, very little which 
we can do in the Council about these factors.” But he 
believed that, so far as arrangement of its business was 
concerned, the Council should “never stop looking for 
means to improve its practices in order to develop into 
an ever more useful and efficient instrument for inter- 
national cooperation in the economic and social field.” 


Stress on Economic Issues 

As is now the practice at the mid-year meetings of 
the Council, the main emphasis of the discussions was 
on economic matters. 

The world economy, it was brought out, has regis- 
tered considerable progress in the postwar decade. It 
is, however, still faced with problems of immense pro- 
portions—as serious as ever. 

Council members, as Mr. Engen summed up their 
views, found it gratifying in general that extraordinary 
advances had been made in world production and trade, 
in employment, in productivity levels, in incomes, con- 
sumption and investment. But they found it dishearten- 





ing that so large a share of output had had to be set 
aside as the cost of world dissension. 

“It is a matter of universal dissatisfaction,” Mr. 
Engen also stated at the Council’s concluding meeting, 
“that the share of the underdeveloped countries in the 
world’s growth has not been greater.” He was, however, 
encouraged to find that in many of those countries the 
foundation for more rapid development had been laid. 

The Council’s deliberations served, in addition, to 
point up the fact that, while the grave problems of the 
early postwar years—acute inflation and dangerously 
unbalanced payments—had been largely overcome in 
many areas, milder forms of those problems still re- 
mained. 

It was also apparent from the trend of debate that 
the economies of the developed countries have pro- 
gressed to an extent far greater than seemed feasible 
before the war. At the same time, however, the under- 
developed economies have still continued to suffer from 
serious instability in commodity markets. But progress, 
as Mr. Engen stressed, “is not to be measured in physi- 
cal and statistical terms alone. It also lies in the less 
tangible but surely no less significant social sphere of 
learning to live together in mutual understanding as 
member nations of a world community.” 


Need for Wider Standpoint 


“All nations,” he declared, “must today learn to view 
their interests from a wider standpoint than the strictly 
national one.” 

Many of the Council’s resolutions reflected the need 
for that wider standpoint. 

Emerging from the debate on the world economic 
situation, for instance, was one resolution—unanimously 
approved 
slacken their efforts to develop international trade. 

It called the attention of the three United Nations 


which strongly urged governments not to 


regional economic commissions—those for Europe, for 
Asia and the Far East, and for Latin America—to the 
advisability of studying difficulties preventing the expan- 
sion of international trade, and pointing out obstacles 
that should be removed “according to the conditions 
and needs specific to each area.” At the same time, the 
Council invited all United Nations Member govern- 
ments to submit comments at an early date to Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold on the international 
machinery for trade cooperation. These comments are 
to provide the basis for a report to the Council in 
mid-1957. 

Another unanimous resolution recognized that na- 
tional action and international cooperation to expand 
world trade were necessary as major ways to help in 
the advancement of underdeveloped economies. While 
progress has been made in that development, it was 
pointed out, the gap between the developed and the 
underdeveloped countries in living standards and in 
productivity levels has nonetheless been widening. 

Accordingly, the Council recommended that in for- 
mulating and administering their trade and production 
policies, governments should take into account the pos- 
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sible effect of their policies on other economies. Further, 
governments of the more developed countries should 
give special recognition to the importance of their trade 
and production policies for the development of under- 
developed economies which depend heavily on trade in 
primary products and on reasonable stable prices for 
those products. 

The resolution also directed a recommendation to the 
underdeveloped countries to help them in their own 
endeavors to strengthen their economies: they should 
make every effort to diversify the market for their pro- 
ducts, both at home and abroad, by such measures as 
speeding up their industrialization, developing new mar- 
kets and expanding the range of their production. 

Stressed, too, was the importance of statistical and 
analytical studies by the Secretary-General and appro- 
priate United Nations bodies that might throw light on 
the behavior of international demand for primary 


products. 


Studies of Long-Term Problems 


Many Council members voiced concern about the 
persistence of inflationary trends in various economies. 
There was also anxiety about some of the economic 
repercussions of the rapid technological developments 
in recent times. 

The Council accordingly deemed it desirable to con- 
tinue to focus attention on these and other long-term 
problems of general interest which have a particularly 
important impact on world economic development. It 
was felt that future issues of the World Economic Survey, 
which is prepared by the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, should pay heed to 
these problems. The Council asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to inform its first session in 1957 about any aspect 
of the world economic situation singled out for special 
attention in the Survey. 

The widening gap in living standards between the 
more and the less developed countries has prompted 
the Council to show what its President considered to be 
“greater concern than perhaps ever before” with respect 
both to problems concerning natural resources and 
industrialization and to questions of financing economic 
development. 

Thus, one resolution adopted at Geneva invited the 
governments concerned, especially in underdeveloped 
countries, to give attention to the importance of sur- 
veying their human and material resources and their 
needs. The aim of these surveys is to help plan develop- 
ment programs in such a way as to make fuller use of 
human and material resources not at present being used. 

The resolution further drew the attention of govern- 
ments to the possibility of obtaining technical assistance 
for the resources and requirements surveys and asked 
them to inform the Secretary-General of the results of 
any such surveys to ensure that the best possible use 
is made of them. The Secretary-General is to report on 
the results of these surveys to the Council’s mid-1959 


session. 
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The problem of industrialization of underdeveloped 
economies came up as a subject for Council discussion 
for the second time in 1956. 

Earlier in the year, at its twenty-first session in New 
York, the Council gave general endorsement to a work 
program on industrialization and productivity problems 
presented by the Secretary-General. 

At its twenty-second session in Geneva, the Council 
dealt with the financial implications and organizational 
arrangements involved. It also dealt with some of the 
sociological aspects of industrialization. Thus, it asked 
the Secretary-General for information, to be presented 
as soon as possible, about the possibilities for concerted 
international action in tackling urbanization problems— 
to complement industrialization programs. 


Development Financing 

Several ways of financing economic development 
were examined by the Council. 

Some of the discussions dealt with the international 
flow of private capital and with international taxation 
problems. Further studies on both these matters were 
called for. 

The Council also invited governments to compile and 
disseminate information about the flow of private invest- 
ment, about economic conditions, about legislation, 
agreements and administrative practices under which 
investments might be made, and about the existence 
of opportunities for investment. In addition, the Council 
urged the governments of capital-importing and capital- 
exporting countries alike to carry on with their en- 
deavors to develop a spirit of international confidence 
conducive to private investment. 

Ways of providing internationally-administered finan- 
cial aid through the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development were dealt 
with during discussions on an interim report by a 
special committee set up by the General Assembly last 
year to go into the matter. 

Looking forward to the completion of the special 
committee’s final report, the Council voiced the hope 
that in the meantime the Assembly would consider what 
further steps might help to promote the early establish- 
ment of the proposed fund. 

The Council’s decisions on the financing question, as 
Mr. Engen put it, did not perhaps go as far as many 
would have wished. It was his opinion, however, that 
this might be partly due to “a feeling that we should 
await more conclusive opinions from the governments 
who have been requested to give their views on these 
problems.” 

Finance Corporation 

One important step has been taken to meet the financ- 
ing problem. That is the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, as an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to 
encourage productive private enterprise, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries. The Council noted with 
satisfaction that the Corporation has now gone into 
operation. 
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Another facet of the economic development problem 
to which the Council devoted much attention was that of 
technical assistance, of exchanging skills and technical 
experience on a multi-national basis to speed human 
progress. 

Technical Aid Funds 

First, there was the matter of paying for the opera- 
tion financed from voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments and known as the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. One thorny question analyzed was that of 
making the best use of the currencies contributed for 
the program, for not all the contributions are made in 
convertible currencies. 

On the basis of a proposal by its Technical Assistance 
Committee, the Council, among other things, urged 
governments so far as possible to make that part of each 
contribution exceeding the equivalent of $500,000 in 
the form of, or convertible into, readily usable cur- 
rencies. The Council also decided to transmit its resolu- 
tion on the subject to the General Assembly for any 
action deemed necessary by the Assembly. 

The resolution, in the view of the Council’s President, 
is one which “will safeguard the multilateral character 
of the program and ensure the full assimilation of all 
contributions made in the form of currencies in which 
funds are made available today.” 

Much time was also devoted at Geneva to an evalua- 
tion of past experience with the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program, which Mr. Engen hailed as “per- 
haps the most important practical achievement of the 
Council.” The Council’s Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee unanimously reaffirmed its confidence in the pro- 
gram as “an effective instrument for promoting the eco- 
nomic development of the less developed countries and 
strengthening the foundations of a prosperous and 
peaceful world.” 


Public Administration Services 

The role of improved public administration services 
in speeding economic and social progress was empha- 
sized by the Council, too. There is a growing need, it 
declared, for aid in public administration and for sub- 
stantive analysis and use of the experience gained in this 
field. Accordingly, it recommended that the General 
Assembly give special attention to meeting the need for 
sufficient funds to step up the United Nations program 
providing technical aid in public administration. 

Also recommended to the Assembly was an increase 
in funds to enable the United Nations to give more 
technical aid to Member governments. in strengthening 
their statistical services. . 

One interesting aspect of technical assistance which 
was dealt with was that of help to countries in the field 
of narcotic drugs control. This came up for considera- 
tion during the discussions on international measures for 
controlling the use of narcotics. 

The Council invited governments to consider the pos- 
sibility of applying for technical assistance from the 
United Nations and specialized agencies in handling the 
problem, the aid to be given in the form of advisory 
services of experts, fellowships and scholarships for study 
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abroad, and seminars at which experiences in handling 
narcotics control problems can be exchanged. Non- 
governmental organizations, including universities and 
foundations, it was hoped, would also give aid in nar- 
cotics control, and the Secretary-General was asked to 
report on the possibilities of such help. 

In addition, the Council made provision for the 
Government of Iran to obtain such technical aid as it 
deemed necessary to help it in banning the cultivation 
of the opium poppy. 


World Food Problems 

Yet another question examined at Geneva was that of 
establishing a world food reserve to cope with hunger 
and food surplus problems. The Council decided, how- 
ever, that setting up a single organization would not be 
practicable to achieve the objectives envisaged by some 
who favored the creation of a world food reserve in 
order: (i) to raise food production levels and food 
consumption standards in the many areas of the world 
where famine or chronic malnutrition are a major prob- 
lem; and (ii) to prevent unduly large short-term swings 
in agricultural prices by promoting the rational disposal 
of intermittent farm surpluses. 

The basic solution for such problems, it was felt, lay 
in rapid and balanced economic development. The use 
of food surpluses or food reserves for economic develop- 
ment or price stabilization purposes, the Council con- 
cluded, should be examined as part of the more general 
problems under consideration by the United Nations 
family, but with more emphasis on the role of food sur- 
pluses or reserves in helping the less developed coun- 
tries to resist the strains which unforeseeable food 
shortages place on their foreign currency positions. 

Stressing the need for progress in handling world food 
problems by intensified national and international 
efforts, the Council asked the Secretary-General for a 
report on the possibility of further national action and 
international cooperation on the matter. He will report 
also on the feasibility of such action, and, if it is feasible, 
on the way food reserves can be used to meet unfore- 
seeable food shortages. The report will be prepared in 
consultation with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and other appropriate bodies and experts. 


Social Programs 


A good deal of attention was also devoted by the 
Council to practical action programs by the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies for the social progress 
of mankind. Particular emphasis in this respect was 
placed on the growth of national community develop- 
ment programs. 

The Council, as Mr. Engen summed up its views on 
the various social questions before it, was “fairly satis- 
fied that some progress” was being made, with sub- 
stantial progress being noted in some fields such as the 
eradication of mass diseases. 

By a unanimous decision, the Council stressed the 
need for intensified and concerted international efforts 
to strengthen social programs in independent countries, 
in non-self-governing and in Trust Territories. Em- 
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phasized, too, was the necessity for attention to the 
social aspects of economic development in the interests 
of integrated development. 


Community Development Plans 


Providing aid in the growth of community develop- 
ment programs, it was also agreed, was “a fruitful line 
of social action to be pursued jointly by international 
organizations,” as Mr. Engen put it. A long-range plan 
of action in the community development field will be 
presented by the Secretary-General to the Council in 
mid-1957. 

Mr. Engen also anticipated a more comprehensive 
discussion at that time on other related issues, such as 
problems of urbanization and the balance of social and 
economic factors in national development planning. 
These will come up in connection with the next issue- 
the second of its kind—of the United Nations Report 
on the World Social Situation, to be discussed by the 
Council next year. 


Humans Rights Reports 


Various questions involved in encouraging respect for 
and the observance of human rights were also dealt with 
at Geneva. 

Thus, the Council asked for periodic reports on de- 
velopments and progress in the human rights field and 
on measures taken to safeguard human liberties not only 
in the metropolitan areas but also in non-self-governing 
and Trust Territories. The request was addressed to 
those states which are members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The reports are to be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions every three years, to cover the preceding three-year 
period, and they will deal with the rights set forth i 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (approved 
by the General Assembly on December 10, 1948) and 
with the right of peoples to self-determination. Special- 
ized agencies were invited to collaborate. 

The reports will also include a special section on a 
specific right or groups of rights from which time to time 
may be selected for particular study by the Council’s 
Commission on Human Rights, subject to the Council’s 
approval. The first subject for special study will be “the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion and exile.” 

Meanwhile, preliminary arrangements have been 
made to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—on December 10, 1958 

and the Council asked the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and other 
specialized agencies to collaborate in the plans for the 
celebration. 

Also approved were some resolutions calling for 
studies aimed at improving ecomonic opportunities for 
women in handicraft and cottage industries and for 
working women, including working mothers, with fam- 
ily responsibilities. The studies will be presented by the 
International Labor Organization to the Council’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Two other resolutions 
called for information respectively on the removal of 
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economic discrimination against women and on dis- 
crimination against women in education. 

The humanitarian work of the United Nations in aid- 
ing refugees was considered under circumstances sad- 
dened by the sudden death of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart. The Council urged all governments to do 
everything in their power to support the work for refu- 
gees in the spirit in which it was carried out by the late 
High Commissioner and, as a solemn tribute to his 
memory, to bring that work to a successful conclusion. 


General Review 

One of the highlights of the Geneva meetings was a 
general review of the development and coordination of 
the economic, social and human rights activities of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies regarded as a 
whole. 

Discussion was largely based on three sets of basic 
documents. The first was a statement by the Secretary- 
General describing some of the Council’s achievements 
in the first ten years of its existence, and showing that 
international action had developed new forms and 
methods for advancing human welfare. It also pointed 
out that there had been significant developments requir- 
ing coordinated action on the part of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies in such matters as the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, the control and 
use of water resources, community development and 
industrialization. 

The second document dealt with the progress made 
in coordinating action in the economic and social pro- 
grams of the United Nations family, and the continuing 
inter-agency efforts to deal with administrative and 
financial problems of mutual concern to the internation- 
al agencies. In addition it stressed the importance of 
more publicity for the economic and social work of 
these bodies. This report was presented by the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination, which consists 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the executive heads of the specialized agencies, or their 
representatives. 

The third set of documents consisted of annual re- 
ports of the specialized agencies. 

One issued raised in the Council was that of the 


guiding principle to govern relations among members 
of the United Nations family. Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
view on this was that the principle should be one of 
“unity within freedom” and that application of this 
principle should make it possible for a closely unified 


system to develop without the disadvantages of rigid 
centralization. 

Other speakers urged more frequent and intensive 
consultations on the advance planning of programs. 
Stressed, too, was the important role which national 
information services, with the cooperation of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, could play in giving more 
publicity to the economic and social work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The debate, in the opinion of the Council’s President, 
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was more fruitful than in previous years. “It may per- 
haps be said,” he observed at the concluding meeting 
in Geneva, “that we are now beginning to get a firm 
grip on the handling of questions connected with this 
item. 

To ensure greater concentration of effort on major 
Projects and to coordinate the work of the international 
organizations more fully in the economic, social and 
human rights fields, the Council called on the Members 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies to take 
urgent steps to ensure a coordinated policy on the na- 
tional level in regard to the activities of those bodies. 

The Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, it 
recommended, should continue and intensify its efforts 
through inter-agency consultation for co-ordinated 
planning and execution of programs. 

The Council, in addition, asked the agencies to give 
special heed to further concentration of their activities 
on major economic, social and human rights problems. 
It asked the regional economic commissions and the 
Council’s functional commissions to do so, too, and to 
pay particular attention to more efficient co-ordination 
of their activities. 

One point brought out in the debate was that stream- 
lining the work of the international organizations—so 
that they could concentrate on major issues—depended 
considerably on Member governments and on what they 
proposed should be done by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

The Council made an interesting request in this re- 
gard by asking the Secretary-General to prepare and 
circulate a survey of the methods used by Member 
governments to coordinate their national policies on 
the economic and social work of the United Nations 
family as their policies are applied in regard to the 
activities of the various organs, committees and agencies 
of the international organizations. Special attention is to 
be paid in the preparation of the survey to the difficulties 
encountered in coordinating national policies. 


Other Subjects 


Other matters dealt by the Council included the past 
year’s work of the regional economic commissions for 
Europe, for Asia and the Far East and for Latin Amer- 
ica, and the activities of several of its functional com- 
missions—among them, the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Statistical Commission, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Commission on the Status of 
Women and the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. , 

In considering the work of ECLA, the Council took 
steps to enable Japan to attend sessions of the Com- 
mission in a consultative capacity when it deals with 
matters of special concern to that country. Similar steps 
were taken with respect to permitting the Federal 
Republic of Germany to attend meetings of ECAFE. 

The meetings at Geneva constituted the first part of 
the Council’s twenty-second session. The second part 
will be held at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York later this year. 
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ICAO Technical 


Program Helps 


Ex pand Air 


‘Transportation 


| pes aviation has a special place in economic, social, 

political and administrative development, because 
the airplane can be used to overcome the natural 
obstacles—jungles, mountains and deserts—that have 
hampered trade and social progress in many areas of 
the world. 

Experience with the technical assistance program 
operated by the United Nations and its related special- 
ized agencies has indicated that access to the remote 
parts of a country, together with speedy communica- 
tion with the rest of the world, is deemed of great value 
to the states being given aid. Help in the development 
of air transport is provided under the program through 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 

In the past five years this agency has helped thirty- 
five countries establish or expand air transport facilities 
needed for domestic economic development and for 
improvement of international flight services. It has 
worked with governments in setting up civil aviation 
departments, planning new or expanded airports, im- 
proving ground and air navigation services, promoting 
air safety, and training nearly 1,200 technicians in a 
dozen skills. 

The aid has been given through the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, a program designed to 
help underdeveloped countries and financed from volun- 
tary contributions by governments. 


Increased Emphasis 
The increased emphasis given to the role of air 
transport in economic advancement is illustrated by 
the fact that ICAo’s share of the total budget of this 
program has risen from $100,000 for 1950-51 to 
$1,200,000 for 1956. 
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Icao instructor Harris in Karachi supervises the work 
of some of his air traffic control students. 


It has provided technical assistance in Africa, Eu- 
rope, Latin America, Asia and the Middle East. 

In Ethiopia, for instance, an ICAO expert from Canada 
helped establish and organize a civil aviation authority. 
One of his recommendations led to the establishment 
of the Ethiopian national meteorological service which, 
in the past five years, has grown to include more than a 
dozen observing stations, with a central meteorological 
office in Addis Ababa which issues short- and long- 
range forecasts. More than fifty meteorological ob- 
servers and eight forecasters have been trained by the 
ICAO mission to man this service. 

In Iceland 1cao helped improve navigational and 
communications services for aircraft flying between 
centres on the island. Problems complicated by atmos- 
pheric radio interference resulting from the aurora 
borealis and from Iceland’s location on the verge of the 
Arctic Circle were solved by the establishment of auto- 
matic, unmanned relay stations throughout the island 
in regions where station crews could have lived only 
with difficulty. The mission also gave advice on the 
installation of airborne equipment for use with these 
ground facilities. Describing this assistance, the Ice- 
landic Aeronautics Board chairman has said: “Domestic 
aviation in Iceland is deriving great benefits from the 
mission’s work, benefits which will become more and 
more noticeable as the years go by.” 

In El Salvador an ICAO expert surveyed aviation pros- 
pects, drew up a plan for improvement and develop- 
ment of the services at Llopango Airport in San Sal- 
vador, and helped set up a new control tower. 
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Developments in Indonesia 


In Indonesia, where the distances between the coun- 
try’s many islands make air transport especially im- 
portant, an ICAO team helped the government plan and 
carry out a nation-wide development of airports and air 
routes. At Djakarta’s Kemajoran Airport air traffic serv- 
ices were reorganized. Airport control was established 
at some thirty other airports, using modern equipment 
purchased by the government and installed under the 
supervision of the ICAO mission. Radio communications 
and navigation aids were also installed. The Indonesian 
Government, with the encouragement of the mission, 
set up a national aviation school and ICAO supplied 
ground instructional staff. The school has already grad- 
uated a hundred technicians and fifteen commercial 
pilots, most of whom now work for the national 
airline. 

In Afghanistan, which is surrounded by mountains 
with the Hindukush range spearing through the centre 
of the land, “commerce must either cross through two- 
mile-high passes, or go Over these passes on wings.” 
The Afghanistan Government is taking steps to carry 
out recommendations of an ICAO expert for: construc- 
tion of six airports, one to be large enough for inter- 
national use and five for DC-3s; courses for ground 
personnel, in the beginning for meteorological observers, 
radio operators and mechanics; and creation of a gov- 
ernment department of civil aviation. So far, the first 
stage of construction of the international airport at 
Kandahar has been completed. The second stage, with 
runways long enough to handle the large aircraft on the 
Europe-Calcutta run, is scheduled for completion in 
1957. 

Other cao aid has gone to Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Chile, China, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Jamaica, Jordan, Japan, Lebanon, Libya, 


Between Rio de Janeiro (above) and Sado Paulo more 
air traffic exists than between any other two cities. 
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Airborne Legal Questions 


HAT is the nationality of a child of 

American parentage born in a British 
aircraft over France? There isn’t any inter- 
national agreement on this situation. Ameri- 
can law says that a child takes his father’s 
nationality. British law says a birth aboard 
a British aircraft is considered to have taken 
place in Great Britain. French law says that 
a birth over French territory is considered 
to have taken place in France. If all of these 
laws apply equally, the child born on this 
hypothetical international flight has not one 
but three nationalities. 


And what is the nationality of a baby 
born over British territory in a French 
plane? French law would regard the child 
as British. British law would regard the child 
as French. In this case the child might have 
no legal nationality at all, depending upon 
the laws of the country of its parents. 


Problems of this kind were explored in 
September at a Geneva meeting of experts 
from twelve nations, under the auspices of 


the International Civil Aviation Organiza-° 


tion. The legal status of aircraft is ill-defined, 
and contradiction between the national laws 
of various countries makes it even more per- 
plexing. Not only births on international 
flights can create problems. Marriages, 
deaths, or crimes may take place on such 
flights. Contracts may be concluded and wills 
signed high above the clouds. All such cases 
raise the same legal problem—determination 
of what national law is applicable. A judge 
often must decide whether he should apply 
the law of the state in which the aircraft is 
registered (known as the law of the flag) 
or the law of the country over which the 
plane was flying. And if the event takes 
place while the plane is over the high seas, 
the question may be even more difficult. 


The problem of the legal status of air- 
craft has been under examination since 1912. 
It has been studied by a number of inter- 
national bodies such as the Comité Juridique 
International de l’Aviation, the Institut de 
Droit International, the International Law 
Association, and the International Criminal 
Police Commission. IcaAo hopes to be able 
to achieve some worldwide agreement on 
these as yet unresolved questions. 
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Mexico, Pakistan, Paraguay, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 


Regional Programs 


Besides helping individual governments, ICAO has 


sponsored two regional programs in Mexico City, where 


courses are offered for trainees from all parts of Central 
and South America. In the Middle East a three-man 
IcAO team helps countries promote air safety by im- 
proving personnel-licensing procedures and ensuring 
proper maintenance of aircraft. 

In both national and regional programs, nearly 1,200 
students have already been graduated as radio mechanics 
and operators, weather observers and forecasters, air 
traffic service personnel, aircraft mechanics, flight opera- 
tions officers, airport managers and other specialists. 
Nearly 500 others are now in training 

Although the provision of equipment is not a major 
part of the technical assistance program, a dozen ICAO- 
designed “synthetic ground trainers” have been sup- 
plied for use in teaching communications and air traffic 
control techniques. 

In addition, 285 fellowships and scholarships have 
been awarded for advanced training abroad. 


Evaluation of Aid 
[hese and other types of assistance rendered through 
ICAO in the past five years are evaluated in a new pub- 
lication issued by the agency and entitled Winged World. 


Icao aid, it says, “has helped to develop air trans- 
portation into an efficient tool of economic progress for 
many of the participating countries; in other states it 
has at least demonstrated the possibility of future 
development. The response of governments to the pro- 
gram has been widespread and shows that they know 
full well the advantages air transport can give to their 
own economies.” 

At the same time, the program has been “useful as 
well to the more developed nations whose airlines, flying 
everywhere in the world, make full use of . . . facilities 
and networks that are often far more efficient than they 
could have been without technical assistance. The 
results are visible in the form of improved regularity 
of air services and, more important, improved air 
safety.” 

Much of IcAo’s technical assistance, it is also re- 
ported, has been designed to reinforce two of the 
organization’s regular long-term programs. One is the 
development of international standards designed to en- 
sure uniform practices in ICAO’s sixty-nine member 
states in fields such as rules of the air, meteorology, 
dimensional units used in air-to-ground communica- 
tions, operation of aircraft, search and rescue pro- 
cedures, and aircraft accident inquiries. The second is 
the development of regional plans necessary to facilitate 
international air navigation. 

In all activities, the publication note 
“extreme emphasis on the need to promote safety in 
flight.” 


Icao places 


The first graduating class of the Djakarta Civil Aviation Academy in Indonesia. 
These fliers will pioneer in the air routes linking their country’s 3,000 islands. 
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United Nations Associations Discuss 


Education and Information Problems 


Tenth Anniversary Meetings of WFUNA Held in Geneva 


_ IMPORTANCE of spreading adequate information 

on the United Nations and its activities to the peo- 
ples of the world was underlined by the Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, in a message to the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, which held 
its tenth anniversary meetings in Geneva early in 
September. 

In extending the Secretary-General’s congratulations 
to the Federation on the occasion of its tenth anniver- 
sary, Professor Ahmed Bokhari, as his personal repre- 
sentative, conveyed this message from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. 

“It is a truism that the United Nations cannot suc- 
ceed unless the peoples of the world are adequately 
informed of its undertakings, comprehend its problems, 
and seek to achieve a true understanding of other peo- 
ples. The functioning of the machinery of the United 
Nations for mediation and conciliation, its efforts to 
provide a means for the peaceful and constructive solu- 
tion of international problems, and the development of 
friendly relations among nations require for their effec- 
tiveness a climate of public opinion favorable to these 
processes. This means not only sentiments of goodwill 
but also knowledge and faith—knowledge of the facts 
and faith in the purposes and potentialities of the Or- 
ganization.” 

Delegates and observers from fifty-five countries at- 
tended the plenary assembly of WFUNA which was 
opened on September 2 by the President, Lady La-iad 
Pibulsonggram, wife of the Prime Minister of Thailand 
and President of the Thai United Nations Associations. 
The assembly also heard an opening address by Mr. 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, former Prime Minister of France 
and Honorary President of the Federation, and state- 
ments by the representatives of the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Among the delegates to the assembly were Madame 
Pankratova, President of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., Dr. Ahmed Matine-Daftary, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Iran, Dr. Oscar Lange, former 
representative of Poland to the United Nations, Dra 
Ofelia Dominguez, Director-General of the U.N. Asso- 
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ciation of Cuba, J. N. Sahni, President of the Indian 
Federation of U.N. Associations, and Professor Roberto 
Ago, former Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization. 

WFUNA reviewed its work, and the work of the 
United Nations itself, during the first ten years of their 
existence. The Federation also considered the various 
ways and means of making its relationship with the 
United Nations more fruitful so that it might make a 
still greater contribution to creative cooperation among 
peoples and nations in the future. 

The WFUNA representatives were closely concerned 
with the role played by public opinion in United Na- 
tions affairs and a number of addresses were given on 
this theme. Speakers included Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the American 
Association for the United Nations, Earl Attlee, the 
former British Prime Minister and Honorary President 
of the United Nations Association in the United King- 
dom, and Professor Ahmed Bokhari, Under Secretary, 
Department of Public Information of the United Na- 
tions. 


Role of Public Opinion 


Speaking on the subject of “the United Nations and 
the role of public opinion,” Professor Ahmed Bokhari 
outlined some of the main characteristics of the Organi- 
zation, noting that they provided a frame of reference 
without which the role of public opinion could not use- 
fully be considered. Professor Ahmed Bokhari recalled 
that the United Nations was an association of sovereign 
states and except in those cases where enforcement 
measures were voted by the Security Council it could 
only recommend action to its Member Nations. The 
United Nations was not “an independent entity sus- 
pended, as it were, in space with a completely inde- 
pendent life of its own”; it was essentially a body of 
doctrine and a piece of machinery. The machinery had 
been created to give effect to common aims and inter- 
ests, and also for purposes of mediation and concilia- 
tion. Its success should be judged on how adequately, 





when used in good faith, it served the purposes for 
which it was created. He pointed out that since the 
time the United Nations Charter was drawn up there 
had been a number of developments—such for example, 
as the persistence of disagreements between the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, which had made 
its processes “more difficult to operate than was fore- 
seen.” 

There were, however, a number of other areas—for 
example, the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the Technical Assistance Program 
—which had shown what could be done through inter- 
national machinery when the elements necessary for 
achieving a large measure of international agreement 
were present. 

Professor Bokhari considered that even when the ele- 
ments necessary for quick success in the use of interna- 
tional machinery were not present people should not 
belittle the effects of the machinery on those who used 
it. He added: “One can acquire a habit of international 
action, like any other habit. With the growth of a sense 
of responsibility to the international community the 
prospects will improve for reaching agreements in the 
common interest.” 


Domestic Jurisdiction 

The United Nations Under-Secretary referred to the 
problem of establishing the limits of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. “It is not for me, as an international civil servant, 
to express an opinion on such a subject,” he said, “but 
this is a matter on which clear and careful thought is 
necessary if we are to avoid running on the rocks. It is 
necessary at least to realise that such questions could 
not be answered in absolute terms, but rather in terms 
of the mores of the time.” 

Turning to issues which were likely to occupy the 


attention of the United Nations in the future, Professor 
Bokhari stressed the growing role of Asia and Africa. 
“Ten years ago,” he said, “the peoples of Asia, that 
continent containing more than half the human race, 
had a small voice in world affairs; today these peoples 
have begun the process which will lead inevitably to 
their playing the full part that rightfully belongs to 
them. Tomorrow we may expect that the peoples of 
Africa also will join as equal partners in the work of 
the world community.” 


More New Members Expected 

Professor Bokhari believed that the United Nations 
was almost certain to acquire more Members during 
the 1956 session of the General Assembly. In this con- 
nection, he drew attention to the existence within the 
United Nations of “line-ups” of countries having com- 
mon aims and interests, which he considered as “a 
healthy and normal development in international poli- 
tical life, provided that they were used as devices for 
the clarification of issues and as instruments towards 
accommodation, rather than as promoters of confusion 
and antagonism.” 

In emphasizing the importance of public opinion, 
Professor Bokhari stressed the need to pay close and 
unremittant attention to this many-sided phenomenon. 
“It is not a matter of choice, but of necessity,” he de- 
clared. “However dishonest an expression of public 
opinion may be, it is seldom unimportant. It has al- 
most undoubtedly influenced somebody.” 

In urging the creation of “a thinking public opinion” 
regarding the United Nations, he said: “ “Dog-loyalties’ 
have their place in the scheme of things, but in order 
to make that considerable intellectual effort that is 
needed for international understanding, something more 
is required from us.” 


Professor Ahmed Bokhari, Under-Secretary, Department of Public Information of the United Nations, addressing 
the WFUNA gathering in Geneva. Professor Bokhari represented Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold at the 
Federation's tenth anniversary meetings. Seated also at the conference table are (left to right): Colonel Charles L. 
Marburg, a vice-president of WFUNA; Earl Attlee, Honorary President of the United Nations Association in the 
United Kingdom; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the American Association for 
the United Nations, and Dr. Ahmed Matine-Daftary, Honorary President of the United Nations Association in Iran. 
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Professor Bokhari went on to list a number of “prac- 
tical conclusions” which, he said, followed from this 
thesis. These included the need for friends of the United 
Nations to recognize its mistakes, when those occurred. 
In this respect, he declared: “Public opinion concerning 
the United Nations should be, on occasion and when 
necessary, critical. The United Nations is not well 
served by indiscriminate adulation. Mistakes are made, 
are bound to be made. It is the part of the friends of 
the Organization to recognize those mistakes and seek 
to explain but not explain away, how they came about.” 

He also emphasized the value of informed activity. 
One could not accept the old saying that the world was 
divided into “those who think and those who do.” 
In persuading men to think about the United Nations it 
was also necessary to persuade them to express their 
thoughts in positive ways. 


Importance of Educating Youth 


He underlined the importance of educating children 
and young people about the United Nations and what 


it stands for. Here was an opportunity to prepare a 


more enlightened public opinion for the future “so that 
if we can maintain peace in our time the next genera- 
tion may achieve a degree of international cooperation 
not now possible to us. And this is a task in which a 
federation such as yours can play a significant role.” 
After touching on the number of ways in which or- 
ganizations such as WFUNA could contribute to the de- 
sired goal of creating a thinking public opinion, Pro- 
fessor Bokhari referred to the “complementary roles” 
of the non-governmental organizations and the United 
Nations Department of Public Information. The De- 
partment, he pointed out, issued “information material” 
and assisted all agencies in spreading information about 
the United Nations. The organizations, on the other 
hand, were able to interpret this information; to spread 
it; to persuade people to think about it; to interest 





ACTING SECRETARY-GENERAL 
APPOINTED 

The World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations meets in assembly each year in September. 
At its recent session in Geneva the Federation 
appointed as its Acting Secretary-General Mr. 
Robert S. Smith, who leaves the Asia Foundation 
to take up his new post. Mr. Smith was formerly 
deputy permanent representative of the United 
States Government to UNESCO. 

The fifty-one national United Nations associa- 
tions which comprise WFUNA are primarily private 
bodies, the Federation as a whole enjoying con- 
sultative status “A” with the Economic and Social 
Council (see the Review, Vol. 11, no. 12). 

During its first ten years the Federation has 
organized annual seminars on the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the Economic Commission for Europe and 
also a yearly summer school dealing with some 
aspect of the work of the United Nations. 

With headquarters in Geneva, WFUNA maintains 
liaison offices at United Nation Headquarters in 
New York, and at UNESCO House in Paris. 











children and young people in it, and provide opportuni- 
ties for people from many countries to meet on a com- 
mon ground and discuss it. 


“Tt is an immense task,” the United Nations Under- 
Secretary concluded. “It is no less than the task of 
helping mankind climb another rung in the ladder of 
political thought and international morality, Fortu- 
nately, the hopes and aspirations of millions of human 
beings are with us and therefore there could be zest in 
the undertaking.” 
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The Secretary-General 


Recommends a 1957 Budget of $48,250,700 


S* RETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD has esti- 
mated that a sum of $48,250,700 will be necessary 
to cover the operating expenses of the United Nations 
during 1957. His estimate is contained in a 101-page 
annual budget report to the General Assembly which 
will be considered by the Assembly when it convenes 
for its eleventh session at United Nations Headquarters 
on November 12 


[he General Assembly’s Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions has recom- 
mended that the overall budget figure be reduced by 
$354.600 to a total of $47,896,100. 

The Secretary-General’s figures reflect little change 
from the current year’s budget of $48,566,350 and, 
apart from what he describes as “honest differences of 
opinion” as to what might be a reasonable level of ex 
penditures, “leaves no margin for further economy with- 
out corresponding action which touches on the sub- 
stances of activities.” 

The Secretary-General points out in the foreword to 
the document that while the proposed budget shows a 
reduction of $315,650 below the approved figure for 
the current year, in reality there is an increase because 
of the elimination in the 1957 estimates of an ap- 
propriation of $961,000 (included in 1956) for the 
holding of the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, and a sum of $720,000 for the operat- 
ing expenses of various revenue-producing activities of 
the Organization, such as the Postal Administration, the 
Visitors’ (guided tour) Service, and sale of publications. 
In 1957, these latter expenses are charged, for budgetary 
purposes, directly against the income derived from the 
respective activities. 

The net total of such miscellaneous income during 
the coming financial year is estimated at $2,146,060, 
leaving a total net budget of $46,104,640. The net 
budget for 1956 was approved at $45,515,550. 

rhe most significant increase in the 1957 estimates, 
amounting to $992,560, is attributable mostly to staff 
changes and to the normal increase for annual salary 
increments. The number of staff members at Head- 
quarters would remain the same as for the current year, 
2,531, while established posts for other United Nations 
offices would be increased from 1,171 to 1,276. The 
additional posts are a reflection of proposals by the 
Secretary-General made before the tenth General As- 
sembly session, for strengthening overseas offices, par- 


ticularly the regional economic commissions in Asia 
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and the Far East and in Latin America, and overseas 
information centres. 

In the field of public information the Secretary-Gen- 
eral stresses that it is the obligation of the Secretariat 
to treat new Members on the basis of equality with 
other Members in providing them with information 
services. Mr. Hammarskjold proposes to reduce infor- 
mation expenditures at Headquarters and Geneva by 
some $61,000, while increasing provisions for informa- 
tion centres and publications by $270,000 and $24,000 
respectively. The 1957 estimates include $158,000 for 
information activities which, he says, can be directly 
attributed to services to new Members, but which repre- 
sents only a fraction of the actual cost of such opera- 
tional expenditures, most of which would be absorbed 
within the level of appropriations previously voted. 

Among other increases proposed for 1957 is an addi- 
tional sum of $151,900 for the travel of representatives 
of seventy-six Member states to the General Assembly, 
for heavier schedules of meetings of functional com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council, and for 
a 1957 session of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America in Bolivia. 

Principal reductions in the 1957 estimates are pro- 
posed as follows: a decrease of $182,350 under the 
section relating to special missions and related activities, 
due to the fact that there would be no provisions for 
the purchase of Korean Service medals, or for the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner in Togoland; 
a reduction of $71,400 for official travel of staff; and 
$167,700 in improvements to premises. 

The recommendation of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions for a total 
budget not exceeding $47,896,100 was made in the 
Committee’s annual report, released on September 7. 

The report also proposed that a system of priorities 
be agreed upon for carrying out United Nations proj- 
ects and programs in order to stabilize overall budget 
expenditures. 

Reductions proposed by the committee are not con- 
centrated substantially in any one section, but are dis- 
tributed throughout several offices. 

More efficient use of Secretariat personnel is noted 
in the committee report. “The Committee is glad to 
note,” it says, “that a measure of stability has been 
achieved in the staffing of Headquarters departments, 
that there is a progressively more flexible use of staff 
and that, in general, the work of the Secretariat shows 
a further improvement.” 
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Law of the Sea 


An International Conference 


Proposed by Law Commission 


A RECOMMENDATION proposing the convening of an 

international conference to examine most aspects 
of the law of the sea, and to draw up appropriate instru- 
ments on the subject, has been made by the United 
Nations International Law Commission. 

Che proposal is contained in the Commission’s annual 
report, which this year completes the body’s task of 
codifying the law of the high seas and of the territorial 
sea, a vast and complex task upon which it has been 
engaged since 1949. In 1954, the General Assembly 
asked the Commission to finish its work on the subject 
in time for consideration by the Assembly in 1956. 


Among the topics dealt with are these: the breadth 
of the territorial sea; the “right of innocent passage” 
and the rights and duties of coastal states in regard to 
such passage; the nationality of ships and the question 
whether there should be a special United Nations regis- 
tration, entitling a vessel to fly the United Nations flag 
and to receive United Nations protection; penal jurisdic- 
tion in maritime collisions; the slave trade; pollution of 
the sea; and piracy, including piratical acts by aircraft, 
if these are directed against ships on the high seas. 

Also included are revised sets of articles on fisheries 
and the conservation of the “living resources of the sea,” 
and on the continental shelf and the right to explore 
and exploit its natural resources. 


In its introduction to the report, the Commission 


reaches the conclusion that an international conference 
is the best way of giving practical effect to the rules it 
has formulated. It recommends that the conference 
should be summoned by the Assembly “to examine the 
law of the sea, taking account not only of the legal 
but also of the technical, biological, economic and politi- 
cal aspects of the problem, and to embody the results 
of its work in one or more international conventions, or 
such other instruments as it may deem appropriate.” 


The Commission expresses the belief that the con- 
ference should deal with all the different parts of the 
law of the sea covered in its present final report. Both 
its own experience, and the comments of governments, 
it says, have shown “that the various sections of the law 
of the sea hold together, and are so closely interde- 
pendent, that it would be extremely difficult to deal with 


only one part and leave the others aside.” 


The holding of the proposed conference has been 
adequately prepared for, the report says. “The fact that 
there have been fairly substantial differences of opinion 
on certain points should not be regarded as a reason for 
putting off such a conference.” 

Following herewith is the text of the Articles Con- 
cerning the Law of the Sea, as proposed by the Inter- 
national Law Commission for consideration by an inter- 
national conference, 


Part | 
TERRITORIAL SEA 
SECTION I: GENERAL 
Juridical status of the territorial sea 
ARTICLE | 


1. The sovereignty of a State extends 
to a belt of sea adjacent to its coast, de- 
scribed as the territorial sea. 

2. This sovereignty is exercised sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed in these 
articles and by other rules of interna- 
tional law. 
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Juridical status of the air space over the 
territorial sea and of its bed and subsoil 


+ 


ARTICLE 2 


The sovereignty of a coastal State ex- 
tends also to the air space over the terri- 
torial sea as well as to its bed and sub- 
soil. 

SECTION II: 
LIMITS OF THE TERRITORIAL SEA 


Breadth of the territorial sea 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The Commission recognizes that 
international practice is not uniform as 
regards the delimitation of the territorial 
sea, 

2. The Commission considers that in- 
ternational law does not permit an exten- 
sion of the territorial sea beyond twelve 
miles. 

3. The Commission, without taking 
any decision as to the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea up to that limit, notes, on 
the one hand, that many States have 
fixed a breadth greater than three miles 
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and, on the other hand, that many States 
do not recognize such a breadth when 
that of their own territorial sea is less 

4. The Commission considers that the 
breadth of the territorial sea should be 
fixed by an international conference 


Normal baseline 


ARTICLE 4 


Subject to the provisions of article 5 
and to the provisions regarding bays and 
islands, the breadth of the territorial sea 
is measured from the low-water line 
along the coast, as marked on large 
scale charts officially recognized by the 
coastal State 


Straight baselines 


ARTICLE 5 


1. Where circumstances necessitate a 
special régime because the coast is deeply 
indented or cut into or because there are 
islands in its immediate vicinity, the 
baseline may be independent of the low- 
water mark. In these cases, the method 
of straight baselines joining appropriate 
points may be employed. The drawing of 
such baselines must not depart to any 
appreciable extent from the general di- 
rection of the coast, and the sea areas ly 
ing within the lines must be sufficiently 
closely linked to the land domain to be 
subject to the régime of internal waters 
Account may taken, 
where necessary, of economic interests 
peculiar to a region, the reality and im 
portance of which are clearly evidenced 
by a long usage. Baselines shall not be 
drawn to and from drying rocks and 
drying shoals 


nevertheless be 


2. The coastal State shall give due 
publicity to the straights baselines drawn 
by it 

3. Where the establishment of a 
straight baseline has the effect of enclos- 


ing as internal waters areas which previ- 
ously had been considered as territorial 
waters or high seas, a right of innocent 
passage, as defined in article 15, through 
those waters shall be recognized by the 
coastal 


tate in all those cases where the 
waters have normally been used for in 
ternational traffic 


Outer limit of the territorial sea 
ARTICLE 6 


The outer limit of the territorial sea is 
the line every point of which is at a dis- 
tance from the nearest point of the base- 
line equal to the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea 


Bays 


ARTICLE 7 

1. For the purpose of these regula- 
tions, a bay is a well-marked indentation 
whose penetration is in such proportion 
to the width of its mouth as to contain 
landlocked waters and constitute more 
than a mere curvature of the coast. An 
indentation shall not, however, be re- 
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garded as a bay unless its area is as 
large as, or larger than, that of the semi 
circle drawn on the mouth of that in 
dentation. If a bay has more than one 
mouth, this semi-circle shall be drawn on 

line as long as the sum total of the 
length of the different mouths. Islands 
within a bay shall be included as if they 
were part of the water area of the bay, 

2. The waters within a bay, the coasts 
of which belong to a single State, shall 
be considered internal waters if the line 
drawn across the mouth does not exceed 
fifteen miles measured from the low- 
water line 


2 


3. Where the mouth of a bay exceeds 
fifteen miles, a closing line of such length 
shall be drawn within the bay. When dif- 
ferent lines of such length can be drawn 
that line shall be chosen which encloses 
the maximum water area within the bay 

4. The provision laid down in para- 
graph 3 shall not apply to so-called “his- 
toric” bays or in any cases where the 
straight baseline system provided for in 
article 5 is applied. 


Ports 
ARTICLE 8 


For the purpose of delimiting the ter- 
ritorial sea, the outermost permanent har- 
bour works which form an integral part 
of the harbour system shall be regarded 


as forming part of the coast. 


Roadsteads 
ARTICLE 9 


Roadsteads which are normally used 
for the loading, unloading and anchoring 
of ships, and which would otherwise be 
situated wholly or partly outside the 
outer limit of the territorial sea, are in- 
cluded in the territorial sea. The coastal 
State must give due publicity to the 
limits of such roadsteads. 


Islands 
ARTICLE 10 


Every island has its own territorial sea. 
An island is an area of land, surrounded 
by water, which in normal circumstances 
is permanently above high-water mark. 


Drying rocks and drying shoals 


ARTICLE 11 


Drying rocks and drying shoals which 
are wholly or partly within the territorial 
sea, as measured from the mainland or 
an island, may be taken as points of de- 
parture for measuring the extension of 
the territorial sea, 


Delimitation of the territorial sea in 


straits and off other opposite coasts 
ARTICLE 12 


1. The boundary of the territorial sea 
between two States, the coasts of which 
are opposite each other at a distance less 


than the extent of the belts of the terri- 
torial sea adjacent to the two coasts, 
shall be fixed by agreement between 
those States. Failing such agreement and 
unles: another boundary line is justified 
y special circumstances, the boundary 
is the median line every point of which 
is equidistant from the nearest points on 
the baselines from which the breadths of 
the territorial seas of the two States are 
measured 

2. If the distance between the two 
States exceeds the extent of the two belts 
the waters lying be- 
tween the two belts shall form part of 


of territorial sea, 


{ high seas. Nevertheless, if, as a con- 
sequence of this delimitation an area of 
the sea not more than two miles in 
breadth should be entirely enclosed with 
in the territorial sea, that area may, by 
agreement between the coastal States, be 
deemed to be part of the territorial sea. 

3. The first sentence of the preceding 
paragraph shall be applicable to cases 
where both coasts belong to one and the 
same coastal State. If, as a consequence 
of this delimitation, an area of the sea 
not more than two miles across is en- 
tirely enclosed in the territorial sea, such 
area may be declared by the coastal 
State to form part of its territorial sea 

4. The line of demarcation shall be 
marked on the officially recognized large 
scale charts 


Delimitation of the territorial s« 
at the mouth of a rive 


ARTICLE 13 


1. If a river flows directly into the 
sea, the territorial sea shall be measured 
from a line drawn inter fauces terrarum 
across the mouth of the river. 

?. If the river flows into an estuary 
the coasts of which belong to a single 
State, article 7 shall apply. 


Delimitation of the territorial sea 
of two adjacent States 


ARTICLE 14 


1. The boundary of the territorial sea 
between two adjacent States shall be de- 
termined by agreement between them. In 
the absence of such agreement, and un- 
less another boundary line is justified by 
special circumstances, the boundary is 
drawn by application of the principle of 
equidistance from the nearest points on 
the baseline from which the breadth of 
the territorial sea of each country is 
measured 

2. The boundary line shall be marked 
on the officially recognized large-scale 
charts 


SECTION III: 
RIGHT OF INNOCENT PASSAGE 


SUB-SECTION A: GENERAL RULES 
Meaning of the right of innocent passage 
ARTICLE 15 


1. Subject to the provisions of the 
present rules, ships of all States shall en- 
joy the right of innocent passage through 
the territorial sea. 
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2. Passage means navigation through 
the territorial sea for the purpose either 
of traversing that sea without entering 
internal waters, or of proceeding to in 
ternal waters, or of making for the high 
seas from internal waters. 

3. Passage is innocent so long as the 
ship does not use the territorial sea for 
committing any acts prejudicial to the 
security of the coastal State or contrary 
to the present rules, or to other rules of 
international law. 

4. Passage includes stopping and an- 
choring, but only in so far as the same 
are incidental to ordinary navigation or 
are rendered necessary by force majeure 
or by distress. 

5. Submarines are required to navi- 
gate on the surface 


Duties of the coastal State 
ARTICLE 16 


1. The coastal State must not hamper 
innocent passage through the territorial 
sea. It is required to use all available 
means to ensure respect for innocent 
passage through the territorial sea and 
must not allow the said sea to be used 
for acts contrary to the rights of other 
States 

2. The coastal State is required to 
give due publicity to any dangers to 


navigation of which it has knowledge. 


Rights Oj protection of the coastal State 
ARTICLE 17 

1. The coastal State may take the nec- 
essary steps in its territorial sea to pro- 
tect itself against any act prejudicial to 
its security or to such other of its inter- 
ests as it is authorized to protect under 
the present rules and other rules of in- 
ternational law 


2. In the case of ships proceeding to 


internal waters, the coastal State shall 
also have the right to take the necessary 
steps to prevent any breach of the condi- 
tions to which the admission of those 
ships to those waters is subject. 

3. The coastal State may suspend 
temporarily in definite areas of its terri- 
torial sea the exercise of the right of 
passage if it should deem such suspen- 
sion essential for the protection of the 
rights referred to in paragraph 1. Should 
it take such action, it is bound to give 
due publicity to the suspension. 

4. There must be no suspension of the 
innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits normally used for international 
navigation between two parts of the high 


seas. 


Duties of foreign ships 
during their passage 


ARTICLE 18 


Foreign ships exercising the right of 
passage shall comply with the laws and 
regulations enacted by the coastal State 
in conformity with the present rules and 
other rules of international law and, in 
particular, with the laws and regulations 
relating to transport and navigation. 
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SUB-SECTION B: MERCHANT SHIPS 
Charges to be levied upon foreign ships 
ARTICLE 19 


1. No charge may be levied upon 
foreign ships by reason only of thei 
passage through the territorial sea. 

2. Charges may only be levied upon 
a foreign ship passing through the terri- 
torial sea as payment for specific services 
rendered to the ship. 


Arrest on board a foreign ship 
ARTICLE 20 


1. A coastal State may not take any 
steps on board a foreign ship passing 
through the territorial sea to arrest any 
person or to conduct any investigation 
by reason of any crime committed on 
board the ship during its passage, save 
only in the following cases: 

(a) If the consequences of the crime 
extend beyond the ship; or 

(b) If the crime is of a kind to dis- 
turb the peace of the country or the good 
order of the territorial sea; or 

(c) If the assistance of the local au- 
thorities has been requested by the cap- 
tain of the ship or by the consul of the 
country whose flag the ship flies. 

2. The above provisions do not affect 
the right of the coastal State to take any 
steps authorized by its laws for the pur- 
pose of an arrest or investigation on 
board a foreign ship lying in its terri- 
torial sea or passing through the terri- 
torial sea after leaving internal waters. 

3. In considering whether or how an 
arrest should be made, the local authori- 
ties shall pay due regard to the interests 
of navigation. 


Arrest of ships for the purpose 
of exercising civil jurisdiction 


ARTICLE 21 


1. A coastal State may not arrest or 
divert a foreign ship passing through the 
territorial sea for the purpose of exer- 
cising civil jurisdiction in relation to a 
person on board the ship. 

2. A coastal State may not levy exe- 
cution against or arrest the ship for the 
purpose of any civil proceedings, save 
only in respect of obligations or liabili- 
ties incurred by the ship itself in the 
course or for the purpose of its voyage 
through the waters of the coastal State. 

3. The provisions of the above para- 
graph are without prejudice to the right 
of the coastal State, in accordance with 
its laws, to levy execution against or to 
arrest, for the purpose of any civil pro- 
ceedings, a foreign ship lying in the terri- 
torial sea or passing through the terri- 
torial sea after leaving the internal 
waters. 


SUB-SECTION C: GOVERNMENT 


SHIPS OTHER THAN WARSHIPS 


Government ships operated for 
commercial purposes 


ARTICLE 22 


The rules contained in sub-sections A 
and B shall also apply to government 
ships operated for commercial purposes. 


Government ships operated for 
non-commercial purposes 


ARTICLE 23 
The rules contained in sub-section A 
shall apply to government ships oper- 
ated for non-commercial purposes. 


SUB-SECTION D: WARSHIPS 


Passage 
ARTICLE 24 


The coastal State may make the pass- 
age of warships through the territorial 
sea subject to previous authorization or 
notification. Normally it shall grant in- 
nocent passage subject to the observance 
of the provisions of articles 17 and 18. 


Non-observance of the regulations 
ARTICLE 25 


If any warship does not comply with 
the regulations of the coastal State con- 
cerning passage through the territorial 
sea and disregards any request for com- 
pliance which may be brought to its no- 
tice, the coastal State may require the 
warship to leave the territorial sea. 


Part Il 
HIGH SEAS 
SECTION I. GENERAL REGIME 
Definition of the high seas 
ARTICLE 26 


1. The term “high seas” means all 
parts of the sea that are not included in 
the territorial sea, as contemplated by 
Part I, or in the internal waters of a 
State. 

2. Waters within the baseline of the 
territorial sea are considered “internal 
waters.” 


Freedom of the high seas 


ARTICLE 27 


The high seas being open to all na- 
tions, no State may validly purport to 
subject any part of them to its sov- 
ereignty. Freedom of the high seas com- 
prises, inter alia: 

(1) Freedom of navigation; 


(2) Freedom of fishing; 

(3) Freedom to lay submarine cables 
and pipelines; 

(4) Freedom to fly over the high 
seas. 

SUB-SECTION A: NAVIGATION 

The right of navigation 
ARTICLE 28 

Every State has the right to sail ships 

under its flag on the high seas. 
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Nationality of ships 
ARTICLE 29 


1. Each State shall fix the conditions 
for the grant of its nationality to ships, 
for the registration of ships in its ter- 
ritory, and for the right to fly its flag. 
Ships have the nationality of the State 
whose flag they are entitled to fly 
Nevertheless, for purposes of 
tion of the national character of the ship 
by other States, there exist a 
genuine link between the State and the 
ship. 


recogni 


must 


~ 


2. A merchant ship’s right to fly the 
flag of a State is evidenced by documents 
issued by the authorities of the State of 
the flag 


Status of ships 
ARTICLE 30 


Ships shall sail under the flag of one 
State only and, save in exceptional cases 
expressly provided for in international 
treaties or in these articles, shall be sub- 
ject to its exclusive jurisdiction on the 
high seas. A ship may not 
flag during a voyage or while in 


change its 
a port 
of call, save in the case of a real transfer 
of ownership or change of registry 


Ships sailing under two flags 
ARTICLE 31 


4 ship which sails under the flags of 
two or more States, using them accord 
ing to convenience, may not claim any 
of the nationalities in question with re 
spect to any State, and may be 
assimilated to a ship without nationality 


other 


Immunity of arships 


> 


ARTICLE 3 


1. Warships on the have 
complete immunity from the jurisdiction 


of any State other than the flag State 


high seas 


2. For the purposes of these articles, 


the term means a ship belong 
ing to the naval forces of a State and 


“warship” 


bearing the external marks distinguishing 
warships of its nationality, under the 
officer duly commis 
government and 
name appears in the Navy List, and 
manned by a crew who are under regu 


lar naval discipline 


command of an 


sioned by the whose 


Immunity of other government ships 


ARTICLE 33 


For all purposes connected with the 
exercise of powers on the high seas by 
States other than the flag State, ships 
owned or operated by a State and used 
only on government whether 
commercial or non-commercial, shall be 


service, 
issimilated to and shall have the same 
immunity as warships. 
Safety of navigation 
ARTICLE 34 


Every State is required to issue for 


ships under its jurisdiction regulations 
to ensure safety at sea with regard inter 
alia to: 

(a) The use of signals, the mainte- 
nance of communications and the pre- 
vention of collisions; 

(+b) The crew which must be adequate 
to the needs of the ship and enjoy rea 
sonable labour conditions; 

(c) The construction, equipment and 
seaworthiness of the ship. 

2. In issuing such each 
State $ required to 
tionally accepted standards. It shall take 
the necessary 


servance of the regulations 


regulations, 
observe interna 


measures to secure ob- 


Penal jurisdiction in matters of collision 


ARTICLE 35 


1. In the event of a collision or of 
any other incident of navigation con 
cerning a ship on the high seas involv 
ing the penal or disciplinary responsibil 
ity of the master or of any other person 
in the service of the ship, no penal or 
disciplinary proceedings may be _insti- 
tuted against such persons except before 
the judicial or administrative authorities 
either of the flag State or of the State of 
which the accused person is a national 

2. No arrest or detention of the ship 
even as a measure of investigation, shall 
be ordered by any authorities other than 


those of the flag State 


ler assistance 
ARTICLE 36 


State shall 
of a ship sailing under its flag, in so far 


Every require the master 
as he can do so without serious danger! 
to the ship, the crew or the passengers 
(a) To render assistance to any pe! 
son found at sea in danger of being lost; 

(b) To proceed with all speed to the 
rescue of persons in distress if informed 
of their need for 
such action may reasonably be expected 


of him; 


assistance, in so far as 


(c) After a collision, to render assist- 
ance to the other ship, her crew and her 
passengers and, where possible, to inform 
the other ship of the name of his own 
ship, her port of registry and the nearest 
port at which she will call 


Slave trade 
ARTICLE 37 


Every State shall adopt effective meas- 
ures to prevent and punish the transport 
of slaves in iuthorized to fly its 
colours, and to prevent the unlawful use 
of its flag for that purpose. Any 
taking refuge on board any ship, what- 


ships 


slave 


ts colours, shall ipso facto be free. 


ever 


Piracy 
ARTICLE 38 


All States shall co-operate to the full! 
est possible extent in the 
piracy on the high seas or in any other 
place outside the jurisdiction of any State 


repression of 


ARTICLE 39 


Piracy consists in any of the following 
acts: 

(1) Any illegal act of violence, de- 
tention or any act of depredation, com- 
mitted for private ends by the crew or 
the passengers of a private ship or a pri- 
vate aircraft, and directed: 

(a) On the high seas, against another 
ship or against persons or property on 
board such a ship; 

(b) Against a ship, persons or prop- 
erty in a place outside the jurisdiction 
of any State 

(2) Any action of voluntary participa- 
tion in the operation of a ship or of an 
aircraft with knowledge of facts making 
it a pirate ship or aircraft 


(3) Any act of incitement or of inten 
tional facilitation of an act described in 
paragraph (1) or paragraph (2) of this 
article 


ARTICLE 40 


The acts of piracy, as defined in ar 
ticle 39, committed by a government ship 
or a government aircraft whose crew has 
mutinied and taken control of the ship 
or aircraft are assimilated to acts com 


mitted by a private vessel 


ARTICLE 41 


\ ship or aircraft is considered a pi 
t 


rate ship or aircraft if it is intended by 


the persons in dominant control to b 
used for the purpose of committing one 
of the acts referred to in article 39. The 
same applies if the ship or aircraft has 
such act, so 


been used to commit any 


long as it remains under the control of 


the persons guilty of that act 


ARTICLE 42 


4 ship or aircraft may retain its na- 
tional character although it has become 
a pirate ship or aircraft. The retention 
national 
mined by the law of the 


national 


character is deter 
State from 


character was origi 


or loss of 


which its 
nally derived 


ARTICLE 43 


seas, or in any other 
place outside the jurisdiction of any 
State, any State may seize a pirate ship 
or aircraft, or a ship taken by piracy 
and under the control of pirates, and ar- 
rest the persons and seize the property 
on board. The courts of the State which 
carried out the seizure may decide upon 
imposed, and may 


On the high 


the penalties to be 
also determine the action to be taken 
with regard to the ships, aircraft or 
property, subject to the rights of third 
parties acting in good faith 


ARTICLE 44 


Where the seizure of a ship or aircraft 
on suspicion of piracy has been affected 
without adequate grounds, the State 
making the seizure shall be liable to the 
State the nationality of which is pos- 
sessed by the ship or aircraft, for any 
loss or damage caused by the seizure. 
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ARTICLE 45 


A seizure on account of piracy may 
only be carried out by warships or mili- 
tary aircraft 


Right of visit 
ARTICLE 46 


1. Except where acts of interference 
derive from powers conferred by treaty, 
a warship which encounters a foreign 
merchant ship on the high seas is not 
justified in boarding her unless there is 
reasonable ground for suspecting: 

(a) That the ship is engaged in piracy; 
or 

(b) That while in the maritime zones 
treated as suspect in the international 
conventions for the abolition of the slave 
trade, the ship is engaged in that trade; 
or 

(c) That, though flying a foreign flag 
or refusing to show its flag, the ship is, 
in reality, of the same nationality as the 
warship, 

2. In the cases provided for in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) above, the 
warship may proceed to verify the ship’s 
title to fly its flag. To this end, it may 
send a boat under the command of an 
officer to the suspected ship. If suspicion 
remains after the documents have been 
checked, it may proceed to a further 
examination on board the ship, which 
must be carried out with all possible 
consideration 

3. If the suspicions prove to be un- 
founded, and provided that the ship 
boarded has not committed any act jus- 
tifying them, it shall be compensated for 
any loss or damage that may have been 
sustained 


Right of hot pursuit 
ARTICLE 47 


1. The hot pursuit of a foreign ship 
may be undertaken when the competent 
authorities of the coastal State have good 
reason to believe that the ship has vio- 
lated the laws and regulation of that 
State. Such a pursuit must be com- 
menced when the foreign ship is within 
the internal waters or the territorial sea 
of the pursuing State, and may only be 
continued outside the territorial sea if 
the pursuit has not been interrupted. It 
is not necessary that, at the time when 
the foreign ship within the territorial sea 
receives the order to stop, the ship giv- 
ing the order should likewise be within 
the territorial sea. If the foreign ship is 
within a contiguous zone, as defined in 
article 66, the pursuit may only be un- 
dertaken if there has been a violation of 
the rights for the protection of which the 
zone was established. 

2. The right of hot pursuit ceases as 
soon as the ship pursued enters the ter- 
ritorial sea of its own country or of a 
third State. 

3. Hot pursuit is not deemed to have 
begun unless the pursuing ship has sat- 
isfied itself by bearings, sextant angles or 
other like means, that the ship pursued 
or one of its boats is within the limits of 
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the territorial sea or, as the case may be, 
within the contiguous zone. The pursuit 
may only be commenced after a visual 
or auditory signal to stop has been given 
at a distance which enables it to be seen 
or heard by the foreign ship. 

4. The right of hot pursuit may be 
exercised only by warships or military 
aircraft, or other ships or aircraft on 
government service specially authorized 
to that efiect 
5. Where hot pursuit is effected by an 
aircraft: 

(a) The provisions of paragraphs | to 
3 of the present article shall apply mu- 
tatis mutandis; 

(b) The aircraft giving the order to 
stop must itself actively pursue the ship 
until a ship of the coastal State, sum- 
moned by the aircraft, arrives to take 
over the pursuit, unless the aircraft is 
itself able to arrest the ship. It does not 
suffice to justify an arrest on the high 
seas that the ‘ship was merely sighted by 
the aircraft as an offender or suspected 
offender, if it was not both ordered to 
stop and pursued by the aircraft itself. 

6. The release of a ship arrested with- 
in the jurisdiction of a State and escorted 
to a port of that State for the purposes 
of an enquiry before the competent au- 
thorities, may not be claimed solely on 
the ground that the ship, in the course 
of its voyage, was escorted across a por- 
tion of the high seas, if the circumstances 
rendered this necessary. 


Pollution of the high seas 
ARTICLE 48 


1. Every State shall draw up regula- 
tions to prevent pollution of the seas by 
the discharge of oil from ships or pipe- 
lines or resulting from the exploitation 
of the seabed and its sub-soil, taking ac- 
count of existing treaty provisions on the 
subject. 

Every State shall draw up regula- 
tions to prevent pollution of the seas 
from the dumping of radioactive waste. 

3. All States shall co-operate in draw- 
ing up regulations with a view to the 
prevention of pollution of the seas or 
air space above, resulting from experi- 
ments or activities with radioactive ma- 
terials or other harmful agents. 

SUB-SECTION B: FISHING 
Right to fish 
ARTICLE 49 


All States have the right for their na- 
tionals to engage in fishing on the high 
seas, subject to their treaty obligations 
and to the provisions contained in the 
following articles concerning conserva- 
tion of the living resources of the high 
seas. 


Conservation of the living resources 
of the high seas 
ARTICLE 50 


As employed in the present articles, 
the expression, “conservation of the liv- 


ing resources of the high seas,” means 
the aggregate of the measures rendering 
possible the optimum sustainable yield 
from those resources so as to secure a 
maximum supply of food and other ma- 
rine products. 


ARTICLE 51 


A State whose nationals are engaged in 
fishing in any area of the high seas where 
the nationals of other States are not thus 
engaged shall adopt measures for regulat- 
ing and controlling fishing activities in 
that area when necessary for the purpose 
of the conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas. 


ARTICLE 52 


1. If the nationals of two or more 
States are engaged in fishing the same 
stock or stocks of fish or other marine 
resources in any area of the high seas, 
these States shall, at the request of any 
of them, enter into negotiations with a 
view to prescribing by agreement the 
necessary measures for the conservation 
of such resources. 

2. If the States concerned do not 
reach agreement within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, any of the parties may 
initiate the procedure contemplated by 
article 57. 


ARTICLE 53 


1. If, subsequent to the adoption of 
the measures referred to in articles 51 
and 52, nationals of other States engage 
in fishing the same stock or stocks of 
fish or other marine resources in the 
same area, the conservation measures 
adopted shall be applicable to them, 

2. If these other States do not accept 
the measures so adopted and if no agree- 
ment can be reached within a reasonable 
period of time, any of the interested 
parties may initiate the procedure en- 
visaged in article 57. Subject to para- 
graph 2 of article 58, the measures 
adopted shall remain obligatory pending 
the arbitral decision. 


ARTICLE 54 


1. A coastal State has a special in- 
terest in the maintenance of the produc- 
tivity of the living resources in any area 
of the high seas adjacent to its territorial 
sea, 

2. A coastal State is entitled to take 
part on an equal footing in any system 
of research and regulation in that area, 
even though its nationals do not carry on 
fishing there. 

3. If the States concerned do not 
reach agreement within a reasonable 
period of time, any of the parties may 
initiate the procedure envisaged in ar- 
ticle 57. 


ARTICLE 55 


1. Having regard to the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of article 54, any coastal 
State may, with a view to the mainte- 
nance of the productivity of the living 
resources of the sea, adopt unilateral 
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measures of conservation appropriate to 
any stock of fish or other marine re- 
sources in any area of the high seas ad- 
jacent to its territorial sea, provided that 
negotiations to that effect with the other 
States concerned have not led to an 
agreement within a reasonable period of 
time. 

2. The measures which the coastal 
State adopts under the previous para- 
graph shall be valid as to other States 
only if the following requirements are 
fulfilled: 

(a) That scientific evidence shows that 
there is an urgent need for measures of 
conservation; 

(b) That the measures adopted are 
based on appropriate scientific findings; 

(c) That such measures do not dis- 
criminate against foreign fishermen. 


2 


3. If these measures are not accepted 
by the other States concerned, any of 
the parties may initiate the procedure 
contemplated by article 57. Subject to 
paragraph 2 of article 58, the measures 
adopted shall remain obligatory pending 
the arbitral decision 


ARTICLE 56 


which, even if its na 

ngaged in fishing in 
not adjacent to its 
coast, has a spe interest in the con 
servation of the living resources in that 
area, may request the State whose na- 
in fishing there to 
take the necessary measures of conserva- 


tion. 


tionals are engaged 


2. If no agreement is reached within 


a reasonable State may 
initiate the procedure envisaged in ar 
ticle 57 


period, such 


ARTICLE 57 


1. Any disagreement arising between 
States under articles 52, 53, 54, 55 and 
56 shall, at the request of any of the 
parties, be submitted for settlement to an 
arbitral commission of seven members, 
unless the parties agree to seek a solu 
tion by another method of peaceful set 
tlement 


2. Except as provided in paragraph 3, 


two members of the arbitral commission 
shall be named by the State or States on 
the one side of the dispute, and two 
members shall be named by the State o1 
States contending to the contrary, but 
only one of the members nominated by 
each side may be a national of a State 
on that side. The remainirig three mem 
bers, one of whom shall be designated 
as chairman, shall be named by agree 
ment between the States in dispute 
Failing agreement they shall, upon the 
request of any State party, be nominated 
by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations after consultation with the 
President of the International Court of 
Justice and the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, from 
nationals of countries not parties to the 
dispute. If, within a period of three 
months from the date of the request for 
arbitration, there shall be a failure by 
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those on either side in the dispute to 
name any member, such member or 
members shall, upon the request of any 
party, be named, after such consultation, 
by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Any vacancy arising after the 
appointment shall be filled in the same 
manner as provided for the initial se- 
lection. 

3. If the parties to the dispute fall 
into more than two opposing groups, the 
arbitral commission shall, at the request 
of any of the parties, be appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Na 
tions, after consultation with the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Jus- 
tice and the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, from 
amongst well qualified persons specializ- 
ing in legal, administrative or scientific 
questions relating to fisheries, depending 
upon the nature of the dispute to be set- 
tled. Any vacancy arising after the ap 
pointment shall be filled in the same 
manner as provided for the initial se 
lection 

4. Except 
bitral commission shall determine its own 


as herein provided the ar 


procedure h lso determine how 


the { in nse la » divided 


commission shall in all 
ited within three months 
from the di: he original request ind 
shall render its decision within a fur 
ther period of five months unless it de 
cides, n case of necessity 


time limit 


to extend that 


ARTICLE 58 


1. The arbitral commission shall, in 
the case of measures unilaterally adopted 
by coastal States, apply the criteria listed 
in paragraph 2 of article 55. In other 
these criteria ac- 
circumstances of each 


cases it shall apply 
cording to the 
case. 

2. The arbitral commission may de- 
cide that pending its award the measures 


in dispute shall not be applied. 


ARTICLE 59 


The decisions of the arbitral commis 
sion shall be binding on the States con- 
cerned. If the decision is accompanied 
by any recommendations, they shall re- 
ceive the greatest possible consideration 


Fisheries conducted by means of equip- 


nent embedded in the floor of the sea 


ARTICLE 60 


The regulation of fisheries conducted 
by means of equipment embedded in the 
floor of the sea in areas of the high seas 
adjacent to the territorial sea of a State, 
may be undertaken by that State where 
such fisheries have long been maintained 
and conducted by its nationals, provided 
that non-nationals are permitted to par- 
ticipate in such activities on an equal 
footing with nationals. Such regulations 
will not, however, affect the general 
status of the areas as high seas. 


SUB-SECTION C: SUBMARINE 
CABLES AND PIPELINES 


ARTICLE 61 


1. All States shall be entitled to !ay 
telegraph, telephone or high - voltage 
power cables and pipelines on the bed of 
the high seas. 

2. Subject to its right to take reason- 
able measures for the exploration of the 
continental shelf and the exploitation of 
ts natural resources, the coastal State 
may not impede the laying or mainte- 
nance of such cables or pipelines. 


ARTICLE 62 


Every State shall take the necessary 
legislative measures to provide that the 
breaking or injury of a submarine cable 
beneath the high seas done wilfully or 
through culpable negligence, in such a 
manner as to be liable to interrupt or 
obstruct telegraphic or telephonic com 
munications, and similarly the breaking 
high-voltage 


power cable or pipeline, shall be 


or injury of a submarine 


ishable offence. This provision 
break or injury cause 


ipply to any 


persons 


who acted merely with 


object of 
I 


nitin th 
1Limate ell 


their ships, after 


nr 


precautions 


ARTICLE 63 


Every State shall take the necessary 
legislative measures to provide that, if 
persons subject to its jurisdiction who 
are the owners of a cable or pipeline 
beneath the high seas, in laying or re- 
pairing that cable or pipeline, cause a 
break in or injury to another cable or 


pipeline, they shall bear the cost 


ARTICLE 64 


Every State shall regulate trawling so 
as to ensure that all the fishing gear used 
shall be so constructed and maintained 
as to reduce to the minimum any danger 
of fouling submarine cables or pipelines. 


ARTICLE 65 


Every State shall take the necessary 
legislative measures to ensure that the 
owners of ships who can prove that they 
have sacrificed an anchor, a net or any 
other fishing gear, in order to avoid in- 
juring a submarine cable or pipeline shall 
be indemnified by the owner of the cable 
or pipeline, provided that the owner of 
the ship has taken all reasonable pre- 
cautionary measures beforehand. 


SECTION II: CONTIGUOUS ZONE 


ARTICLE 66 


1. In a zone of the high seas con- 
tiguous to its territorial sea, the coastal 
State may 


sary to 


exercise the control neces- 


(a) Prevent infringement of its cus- 
toms, fiscal or sanitary regulations within 


its territory or territorial sea; 
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(b) Punish infringement of the above 
regulations committed within its territory 
or territorial sea. 


2. The contiguous zone may not ex- 


tend beyond 12 miles from the baseline 
from which the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea is measured, 


SECTION III: CONTINENTAL SHELF 


ARTICLE 67 


For the purpose of these articles, the 
term “continental shelf” is used as re- 
ferring to the seabed and subsoil of the 
submarine areas adjacent to the coast 
but outside the area of the territorial 
sea, to a depth of 200 metres [approxi- 
mately 100 fathoms] or, beyond that 
limit, to where the depth of the super- 
jacent waters admits of the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the said areas. 


ARTICLE 68 
The coastal State exercises over the 
continental shelf sovereign rights for the 
purpose of exploring and exploiting its 
natural resources. 
ARTICLE 69 
The rights of the coastal State over 
the continental shelf do not affect the 
legal status of the superjacent waters as 
high seas, or that of the airspace above 
those waters. 
ARTICLE 70 


Subject to its right to take reasonable 
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measures for the exploration of the con- 
tinental shelf and the exploitation of its 
natural resources, the coastal State may 
not impede the laying or maintenance 
of submarine cables on the continental 
shelf. 


ARTICLE 71 


1. The exploration of the continental 
shelf and the exploitation of its natural 
resources must not result in any unjus- 
tifiable interference with navigation, fish- 
ing or the conservation of the living re- 
sources of the sea. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paia- 
graphs 1 and 5 of this article, the coastal 
State is entitled to construct and main- 
tain on the continental shelf installations 
necessary for the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources, and to 
establish safety zones at a reasonable dis- 
tance around such installations and take 
in those zones measures necessary for 
their protection. 

3. Such installations, though under 
the jurisdiction of the coastal State, do 
not possess the status of islands. They 
have no territorial sea of their own, and 
their presence does not affect the delim- 
itation of the territorial sea of the coastal 
State. 

4. Due notice must be given of any 
such installations constructed, and per- 
manent means for giving warning of 
their presence must be maintained. 

5. Neither the installations themselves, 
nor the said safety zones around them 
may be established in narrow channels or 
where interference may be caused in 





recognized sea lanes essential to inter- 
national navigation. 


ARTICLE 72 


1. Where the same continental shelf is 
adjacent to the territories of two or 
more States whose coasts are opposite to 
each other, the boundary of the conti- 
nental shelf appertaining to such States 
shall be determined by agreement be- 
tween them. In the absence of agree- 
ment, and unless another boundary line 
is justified by special circumstances, the 
boundary is the median line, every point 
of which is equidistant from the base- 
lines from which the width of the terri- 
torial sea of each country is measured. 

2. Where the same continental shelf 
is adjacent to the territories of two ad- 
jacent States, the boundary of the con- 
tinental shelf shall be determined by 
agreement between them. In the absence 
of agreement, and unless another bound- 
ary line is justified by special circum- 
stances, the boundary shall be deter- 
mined by application of the principle of 
equidistance from the baselines from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea 
of each of the two countries is meas- 
ured. 


ARTICLE 73 


Any disputes that may arise between 
States concerning the interpretation or 
application of articles 67-72 shall be 
submitted to the International Court of 
Justice at the request of any of the par- 
ties, unless they agree on another method 
of peaceful settlement. 





New Finance Corporation Starts Operations 


6 then newly established International Finance Cor- 

poration is now officially in business, ready to in- 
vest capital in industrial undertakings in underdeveloped 
areas of the world, according to a statement made at 
the inaugural session of its Board of Governors, held 
in Washington on September 24. The 1Fc formally 
began operations on July 24, 1956 as an affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

Robert L. Garner, President of the new agency, in- 
formed the Board of Governors that in its two months 
of existence the 1Fc had already received numerous 
applications and inquiries and had discussed investment 
proposals with “some of the best and most experienced 
firms in the world which are contemplating new indus- 
trial ventures overseas.” 

The launching of the 1rc had been timely, Mr. 
Garner said. The less developed areas were “perceiving 
the possibility of a better life for their peoples,” the 
industrialized countries of western Europe were “press- 
ing vigorously into overseas markets and investments,” 
United States businessmen were developing new inter- 
ests abroad, and science and modern machines were 
“opening new roads to unparalleled production.” 

Mr. Garner added that “the scene is set for a growth 
which, given reasonable peace, should surpass anything 


history has seen. In this expansion, private initiative, 
experience and capital could play an essential role.” 


Atmosphere of Confidence Required 


Mr. Garner warned, however, that investments would 
require an atmosphere of confidence—‘“confidence in 
reasonable political and economic stability, confidence 
that the rules will not be changed arbitrarily . . . con- 
fidence in the standards of business conduct, in the 
treatment by public authorities of private investment, 
whether local or foreign, in the respect of validity of 
contracts.” 

Unfortunately, he added, “each example of arbitrary 
action in the world of international business, wherever 
located,” had far-reaching influence. “No country need- 
ing the aid of international capita! in its development 
can be indifferent to actions or attitudes regarding the 
treatment of such capital anywhere in the world.” 

The President submitted an inaugural report showing 
that as of September 15 the 1Fc had subscriptions total- 
ing $78,382,000. That capital, he said, “will not march 
alone, but always in company with larger amounts from 
private sources, so that the enterprises in which we 
participate will represent much more than our own 
funds.” 





FAO Reports 


Food Production Rising 


tine Food and Agriculture Organization reports that 

food production rose by 3 per cent in 1955-56, but 
prices of agricultural products generally continued to 
decline, and farm incomes fell in most countries. 

Total additions to stocks by the end of 1955-56 
seemed likely to be fairly small, according to the report. 
There were large increases in stocks of grain and cotton, 
mainly in North America, but stock of certain other 
commodities were somewhat reduced. With a further 
small increase in world agricultural production expected 
in 1956-57, the report says, there is no immediate pros- 
pect of substantial reductions in stocks of the main 
surplus commodities. But, it notes, new measures to 
curtail output in the United States should begin to take 
effect during the following season. 
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The largest production increases in 1955-56 were in 
North America and Oceania, the areas already most 
troubled by surpluses. There was also a substantial gain 
in the Far East, but production of cotton and grains 
recovered from the lower levels of 1954-55, and live- 
stock production continued to increase more rapidly 
than crop production in the more developed countries. 
Output of most forest products reached record levels. 
There was little change in 1955-56 in the world fisheries 
situation. 

According to the FAO information, in 1955-56 per 
capita food production in Latin America, Oceania and 
the Far East was still some 5 to 10 per cent less than 
before the Second World War, though in all other re- 
gions and in the world as a whole it was well above 
prewar levels. It appeared, however, that because of 
changes in the pattern of trade actual per capita sup- 
plies of food, allowing for imports and exports, were at 
approximately the prewar level in western Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East, and appreciably above it in 
the other regions. 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Pi iste 


Latin America in 


the United Nations 


‘THE significant contribution made 
by the twenty :epublics of Latin 
America to United Nations affairs 
since the Organization’s inception is 
the leitmotif of Latin America in 
the United Nations, a new work by 
Professor John A. Houston, recently 
published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


As modestly claimed by the au- 
thor, who is the chairman of the 
Department of International Rela- 
tions and Political Science at Knox 
College, Illinois, the book is “an at- 
tempt to deal with those areas of 
particular Latin American interest 
and to indicate the degree of con- 
sensus Or divergence among states 
on particular issues.” 

In his introduction to the 345- 
page work, Professor Houston de- 
clares: “Within the halls of the 
United Nations during the first dra- 
matic decade of its existence, no 
group of states has been more 
prominent than the Latin Ameri- 
cans. Without their participation, 
the record would almost certainly 
have been markedly different, 
whether with reference to such de- 
velopments as the strengthening of 
the role of the General Assembly 
in the area of collective security, the 
insistent demands of the underde- 
veloped regions, or the struggle of 
the non-self-governing peoples for a 
larger measure of independence, to 
cite only three examples. Although 
this is not to say that their influence 
has been significant in every case, 
certainly their contributions have 
been of sufficient magnitude to 
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achieve distinction within the gen- 
eral pattern.” 

No student of United Nations af- 
fairs or close observer of General 
Assembly deliberations will dispute 
these assertions. Indeed, few will 
deny the lasting impact made by the 
Latin American states in the first 
crowded decade of United Nations 
life. 

A mere glance at the chapter 
headings of Professor Houston’s 
book provides an indication of its 
wide scope and shows a methodical 
compilation of pertinent data. 

Thus, the author deals with such 
topics as the important contribution 
of the Latin American countries to 
the drafting of the Charter at San 
Francisco; the rights of small 
powers in the maintenance of world 
peace and security; the complexities 
of legal issues; the historic evolu- 
tion of dependent peoples; and the 
ceaseless drive to attain higher 
standards of living for vast segments 
of the world’s peoples. The lively 
interest displayed by the Latin 
American states in these and many 
other vital questions which have 
found their way onto the United 
Nations stage in recent years is evi- 
dent throughout Professor Hous- 
ton’s story. 

This account of Latin American 
participation in the United Nations 
is packed with succinct detail and 
valuable records of debate and vot- 
ing. A warm tribute to the author’s 
unique achievement is paid by Dr. 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, the eminent 
Panamanian jurist and statesman, 


who, in a foreword to the book, 
states: “The task of gathering, put- 
ting in order, setting forth and ana- 
lyzing the facts relating to the role 
of Latin America in the United Na- 
tions was indeed a ponderous one. 
Professor Houston has shown him- 
self equal to the task.” 

Dr. Alfaro points out in his fore- 
word that, while at San Francisco 
the countries of Latin America con- 
stituted two-fifths of the total mem- 
bership of the United Nations, this 
proportion has now been reduced to 
two-sevenths with the recent admis- 
sion of new Members. He adds: 
“Let us cherish the hope that this 
reduction in numerical strength may 
be counterbalanced by increased 
wisdom, and that the Latin Ameri- 
can vote in the United Nations will 
always be cast for the consolidation 
of universal peace, for the good of 
the American continent, for the 
effectiveness of human rights every- 
where, and for the reign of justice 
and law in international life... .” 


Latin America in the United Na- 
tions includes an extensive appendix 
and a selected bibliography. The 
work is the eighth in the series of 
United Nations studies issued by the 
Carnegie Endowment and will cer- 
tainly be a solid addition on the 
bookshelf of all students of political 
science and international affairs. 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED 
NaTIons. 345 pages; published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, at United 
Nations Plaza, 46th Street, New 
York. Price $2.75. 
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The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


UNITED NATIONS ELEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JuSTICE. 3%" x 
4%”, 96 pp. Price: paperbound— 
10¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.40; deluxe—50¢, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


GUIDE TO THE CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED Nations. 48 pp. U. N. 
Sales No. 1955.1.2. Price: 25¢, 1/9, 
Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The story of how the Charter came 
to be written and a commentary on 
its text. 


Basic Facts ABOUT THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. 46 pp. United Nations Sales 
No. 1956.1.7. 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS. 448 
pp. N. Sales No. 1956.1.13. 
Price: $1.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 

A compact reference guide to the 
structure and work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
1955. 568 pp. U. N. Sales No. 
1956.11.26. Price: $10.50, £3. 10s., 
Sw. fr. 42.00. 


Most recent in the annual series, the 
Yearbook covers the political, eco- 
nomic, social, legal, trusteeship and 
administrative work of the Organiza- 
tion during 1955. It also contains sur- 
veys of the work of the specialized 
agencies 


Your UNITED NATIONS. 64 pp. U. N. 
Sales No. 1956.1.12. Price: 50¢, 3/9, 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Official, illustrated souvenir guide- 
book to the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


How THE UNITED NATIONS BEGAN. 
31 pp. U. N. Sales. No. 1951.1.11. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 
Written for pupils 12 to 16 years of 

age, this pamphlet provides lesson ma- 

terial for the use of teachers. 
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How To Finp Out ABOUT THI 
UNITED Nations. 75 pp. U. N. 
Sales No. 19551.17. Price: 25¢, 
1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


A handbook giving general infor- 
mation about the United Nations and 
a listing of source materials. 


Stupy Kirt. Price: $1.00, 5/-, Sw. fr. 
4.00. 


Designed to provide an introduction 
to the United Nations, this kit con- 
tains selected United Nations pam- 
phlets and booklets. 


*UNITED NATIONS IN BRIEF. /6 pp. 
Price: bulk order of 100—$2.50, 
17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 


Leaflet presenting the highlights of 
the work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies during the 
last eleven years. 


*UNITED NATIONS, WuHaT IT Is. . 
10 pp. Price: bulk order of 100- 
$1.00, 7/16, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


Leaflet outlining the structure and 
functions of the organs of the United 
Nations. 


*THeE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THEI 
UNITED Nations. /6 pp. Price: bulk 
order of 100—$2.50, 17/6, Sw. fr. 
10.00. 


Leaflet presenting the structure and 
functions of the specialized agencies 
affiliated with the United Nations. 


*TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN BRIEF. /2 
pp. Price: bulk order of 100—$1.50, 
11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


Leaflet giving the aims and high- 
lights of the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


* These publications are available in 
various languages in bulk quantity to or- 
ganizations, institutions and individuals 
for redistribution. Orders accompanied by 
remittance may be sent to: Sales and 
Circulation Section, United Nations, New 
York, or Sales Section, United Nations 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Single copies 
may be obtained by writing to the United 
Nations Information Centres. 


*UNITED NATIONS Fact SERIES. Price: 
bulk order of 100—25¢, 1/9, Sw. 
fr. 1.00. 


A series of Fact Sheets briefly ex- 
plaining the sequence of events which 
have occurred over the years on the 
main issues before the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 


*FLAG CHART. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


A chart, 21” by 1634”, showing the 
United Nations flag and the flags of 
the seventy-six Member countries in 
full color. 


*Keys TO Peace. Price: $1.00 or 


equivalent. 

A picture exhibit in black and 
white, consisting of seventeen 14” by 
20” photo-offset sheets. On each sheet 
is an illustration with text depicting 
the efforts of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies to aid in all 
phases of advancement and thus help 
peoples to live together in peace. 


A SACRED TRUST: THE WORK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS FOR DEPENDENT 
PeopLes. 32 pp. U. N. Sales No. 
1956.1.17. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


An explanation of the objectives 
and machinery of the International 
Trusteeship System and the functions 
of the Trusteeship Council. 


POOLING SKILLS FOR HUMAN PROG- 
REsS. 38 pp. U. N. Sales No. 
1956.1.18. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


The why, what and how of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, 1955. 
ST/DPI/Ser.F/8. Available free-of- 
charge from U.N. sales agents. 

A catalog of United Nations pub- 
lications placed on sale during 1955. 
Supplement to Ten Years of United 
Nations Publications, 1945 to 1955. 


UNITED NATIONS DoCUMENTs INDEX. 
A monthly. Annual subscription: 
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$7.50, 50/-, Sw. fr. 30.00. Indi- 
vidual copies: 75¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 3.00. 
This periodical list describes and 
indexes by subject all of the unre- 
stricted documents and publications 
of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies received by the 
United Nations Library at New York. 


THREE Promises. A film strip avail- 
able in the United States from Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., and in Canada from Mc- 
Graw Hill Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 253 Spadina Road, Toronto. 
In other parts of the world it can 
be obtained from the nearest United 
Nations Information Centre. Price: 
(each) $3.00 or equivalent; three or 
more—{each) $2.00 or equivalent. 


A 35mm, _ black-and-white film 
strip of sixty-eight frames which ex- 
plains, through a sequence of simple 
cartoons, why there is a United Na- 
tions, what it means to each indi- 
vidual and how the Organization is 
working to fulfil three main promises 
set forth in the Charter. Suitable for 
children from eight to eleven years, 
the film strip is available with Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish captions on 
each frame, and in an uncaptioned 
version. The latter is accompanied by 
a mimeographed English commentary 
for translation into other languages or 
for use by 
leader. 


a speaker or discussion 


STEADY MARCH OF TRUSTEESHIP 
LANDS TOWARD AUTONOMY 


Much of the discussion in the Trus- 
teeship Council was based on the fol- 
lowing annual reports to the United 
Nations from the Administering Au- 
thorities of Trust Territories: 


WESTERN SAMOA, 
Printed by R. E. 
ment Printer, 
Zealand. 


Report by the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the adminis- 
tration of Western Samoa for the cal- 
endar year 1955. 


1955. 222 pp. 
Owen, Govern- 


Wellington, New 


TERRITORY OF NEw GUINEA, REPORT 
FOR 1954-1955. 205 pp. Printed by 
A. J. Arthur, Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment Printer, Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 


Report to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the administra- 
tion of the territory of New Guinea 
from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 
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TERRITORY OF NAURU, REPORT FOR 
1954-1955. 80 pp. Printed by A. J. 
Arthur, Commonwealth Printer, 
Canberra, Australia. 


Report to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the adminis- 
tration of the territory of Nauru 
from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 


RAPPORT DU GOUVERNEMENT ITALIEN 
A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DES Na- 
TIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMINISTRATION 
DE TUTELLE DE LA SOMALIE, 1955. 
242 pp. Published by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Rome, Italy. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS, 1955. 202 pp. U.S. De- 
partment of State publication 6243. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Eighth annual report on the admin- 
istration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands transmitted by the 
United States to the United Nations. 


RAPPORT ANNUEL DU GOUVERNEMENT 
FRANCAIS A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE 
DES NATIONS UNITES SUR L’ADMINIS- 
TRATION DU TOGO PLACE SOUS LA 
TUTELLE DE LA FRANCE. 465 pp. 
Printed by L’Imprimerie Chaix, 20 
rue Bergére, Paris 9, France. 


Annual report of the Government 
of France on the administration of 
Togoland for the year 1954. 


TOCSCLAND UNDER UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION, REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1954. 203 pp. Colonial 319. 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
London. Price: 10/6. 


BUILDING FOR MANKIND’S WELFARE 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL COUNCIL COVERING THE PERIOD 
FROM AuGusT 6, 1955 To AUGUST 
9, 1956. 98 pp. Official Records, 
Eleventh Session General Assembly, 
Supplement No. 3. Price: $1.25, 
9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Latest annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the work of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


THIRTY-THREE NATIONS SIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 


THE SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 83 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1951.X1V.2. Price: 
50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


This study contains the texts of two 
memoranda prepared by the Secre- 
tariat to assist the Ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Slavery. The first reviews the 


suppression of slavery and the slave 
trade by means of international agree- 
ments from the Treaty of Paris in 
1814 through the International Bill of 
Human Rights of the United Nations. 
The second describes the work of the 
United Nations in the suppression of 
slavery. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THE 
REGIME OF THE HIGH SEAS, VOL- 
UME I. 307 pp. clothbound. U.N. 
Sales No. 1951.V.2. Price: $3.50, 
25/-, Sw. fr. 14.00. 


A systematic collection of national 
legislative texts dealing with matters 
of international concern that consti- 
tute evidence of states practice in the 
field of international law. This volume 
deals with the continental shelf, con- 
tiguous zones and supervision of for- 
eign vessels on the high seas. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THE 
REGIME OF THE HIGH Seas, VOL- 
UME II. 142 pp. clothbound. U.N. 
Sales No. 1952.V.1. Price: $2.50, 
17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 


The laws of more than sixty coun- 
tries are published in this volume. It 
also deals with the problem of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of a state over acts 
committed in other states or on the 
high seas, on board a ship or an 
airplane. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION TO THE GENERAL ASs- 
SEMBLY. Report of the Fifth Session 
of the Commission is obtainable as: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Eighth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
72 pp., 70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.75; the 
Sixth Session: General Assembly, 
Official Records, Ninth Session, 
Supplement No. 9, 36 pp., 30¢, 2/-, 
Swiss fr. 1.20; the Seventh Session: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Tenth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
49 pp., 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


The reports summarize the Inter- 
national Law Commission’s work on 
the régime of the high seas and the 
régime of the territorial sea. 


ICAO TECHNICAL PROGRAM HELPS 
EXPAND AIR TRANSPORTATION 


WINGED WorLD—FIVE YEARS OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE THROUGH 
ICAO. 36 pp. Published by 1icao, 
Montreal. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing 
the participation of 1cao in the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and the achievements of the 
first five years. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


OCTOBER 2-9 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
COORDINATION. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 4-NOVEMBER 2 UNITED NATIONS 
SUGAR CONFERENCE, 1956. Geneva 
Second session to continue discus- 
sion of operation of present Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. 


OCTOBER 8-NOVEMBER 2 SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF DEFIN- 
ING AGGRESSION. Headquarters. 

[he Special Committee was re- 
quested to submit to the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly 
a detailed report and draft defini- 
tion of aggression (General As- 
sembly resolution 895 (1X) 1954). 


OCTOBER 10-12 ADMINISTRATION COM- 
MITTEE ON COORDINATION. Headquar- 
fers 

[Twenty-third session. Will discuss 
questions of coordination between 
the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies. 


OCTOBER 10-15 UNITED NATIONS CHIL- 
DREN’S FUND (UNICEF): COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET. Head- 
quarters 
Main items of business are review 
of financial and audit reports for 
1956 and consideration of budget 
estimates for 1957. 


OCTOBER 15 to end of General Assembly 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
STRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS. 
Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 16-20 TECHNICAI 
BoarD. Headquarters. 


ASSISTANCE 


Thirty-seventh session. The Board 
will discuss the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance to 
be carried out during 1957 by the 
United Nations and specialized 
agencies. It will consolidate the 
country and regional program re- 
quests received from governments 
into an over-all program for the 
coming year to be submitted to 
the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. The administrative ar- 
rangements for the operation of 
the Expanded Program will also 
be reviewed. 


OCTOBER 17. SEVENTH UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE. 
Headquarters. 

Governments will indicate their 
voluntary pledges to the Special 
Account from which the Expand- 
ed Program will be financed dur- 
ing 1957. 


OCTOBER 22-30 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: 
COMMITTEE ON RURAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRUST’  TERRI- 
rories. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 2 UNITED Na- 
TIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF): 
EXECUTIVE BOARD AND PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE. Headquarters. 
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Regular bi-annual session. Will 
make policy decisions, and con- 
sider and approve aid for projects 
recommended by the UNICEF ad- 
ministration 


OCTOBER 22 (2 WEEKS) SCIENTIFIC COM- 
MITTEE ON EFFECTS OF ATOMIC Ra- 
DIATION AND WORKING GrRouP. Head 
quarters 

Will consider information collect- 
ed from states Members of the 
United Nations or the specialized 
agencies on the effects of radia- 
tion on man and his environment 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 10 PERMANENT 
CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD AND NARCOTIC 
DruGcs SUPERVISORY Bopby. Geneva. 

The Opium Board will examine 
the 1955 statistics for exports, im- 
ports, stocks, manufacture, con- 
version and consumption, in order 
to ensure that drugs produced for 
legitimate purposes (medical and 
scientific) are not diverted into 
the illicit traffic. 

The Supervisory Body will ex- 
amine the estimates of drug 
requirements furnished by govern- 
ments for 1957 and their supple- 
mentary estimates for 1956. Where 
countries have not furnished esti- 
mates for 1957, it will calculate 
their requirements. 

The two bodies will also meet in 
joint session. 


OCTOBER 29-30 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH 
West Arrica. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES, Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters 


NOVEMBER 12-DECEMBER 21 GENERAL AsS- 
SEMBLY. Headquarters. 
Eleventh session. The session will 
be resumed in January. 


NOVEMBER 26-30 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTEE. Headquarters. 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 


WORKING PARTY ON 
MACHINERY. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-4 
COMMITTEE: 
AGRICULTURAI 


OCTOBER 1-6 TIMBER COMMITTEE: Ad 
hoc WORKING PARTY ON STANDARD- 
IZATION OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR 
TIMBER, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-12 COMMITTEE ON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TRADE: WORKING 
PARTY ON ARBITRATION, Geneva. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
WORKING PARTY ON THE 
DANGEROUS GooDs. 


OCTOBER 8-13 
MITTEE: 
TRANSPORT OF 
Geneva. 


OCTOBER 15-27 COMMITTEE ON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TRADE AND EAST-WEST 
TRADE CONSULTATIONS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 18-20 COMMITTEE ON DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF TRADE: CONSULTATION 
ON PAYMENTS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 22-24 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON COM- 
BINED TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT. Ge- 


neva, 


OCTOBER 22-25 


neva. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 2 COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS: TEAM OF 
EXPERTS ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
SALTED HERRING. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 3. INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE: GROUP OF CuUS- 
rOMS EXPERTS. Geneva, 


NOVEMBER 2-3. ELECTRIC POWER COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON HyDROo- 
ELECTRIC RESOURCES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 5-7. ELECTRIC POWER COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 5-9 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY OF EXPERTS 
ON STATISTICAL INFORMATION. Ge- 


neva 


NOVEMBER 8-10 ELECTRIC 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-17 [TIMBER COMMITTEE: 
FAO/ECE JOINT WORKING PARTY ON 
FOREST AND Forest PRopucTS STA- 
risTics. Geneva, 


[TIMBER COMMITTEE. Ge- 


POWER COM- 


NOVEMBER 12-17. ELECTRIC POWER COM- 
MITTEE: MEETING OF SPECIALISTS TO 
STUDY THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANI- 
ZATION ON THE COST OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OF ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS. 


Geneva 


NOVEMBER 19-23 CONFERENCE OF EUuRO- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS: WORKING GROUP 
ON CENSUSES OF POPULATION AND 
HousINnG. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 19-DECEMBER 1 INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE: Ad hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON RIVER Law. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 1 HousING Com- 
MITTEE AND WORKING PARTIES. Ge- 
neva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


OCTOBER 15-21 INTER-SECRETARIAT WORK- 
ING PARTY ON TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Bang- 
kok. 

Joint session with ILO and UNESCO. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5 SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRADE. Tokyo. 

Provisional agenda includes: cur- 
rent developments of trade and 
trade policies; international fairs 
and exhibitions; training centre 
for trade promotion personnel; 
market analysis of coconut and 
coconut oil; intraregional trade 
in selected commodities; regula- 
tions and procedures concerning 
the conduct of international trade; 
standardization; commercial arbi- 
tration; ocean freight rates; facili- 
ties for transit trade of land-locked 
countries; interregional trade con- 
sultations. 
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NOVEMBER 12-22 SEMINAR ON HIGHWAY 
SaFETY. Banekok. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


OCTOBER 15-28 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
IRON AND STEEL MAKING AND TRANS- 
FORMING INDUSTRIES. Sdo Paulo. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ILO 


OCTOBER 1-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
LABOR AND SoOcIAL SECURITY STATIS- 
TIcs. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 15-27 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WORKERS. Geneva. 

Fourth session 


NOVEMBER 5-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 8-13. GOVERNING Bopy Com- 
MITTEE ON FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 14-24 (GOVERNING BoDy AND 
ITS COMMITTEES. Geneva 


133rd session. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 8 4d hoc MEET 
ING ON CIVIL AVIATION. Geneva, 


NOVEMBER 27-30 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF CERTIFI- 
CATES OF TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS OF 
LOADING AND UNLOADING GEAR USED 
IN PorTs, Geneva. 


FAO 


OCTOBER 1-5 COMMITTEE ON COMMODI- 
TY PROBLEMS DaIRY PRODUCTS 
WorKING Party. Rome. 


OCTOBER 1-5 TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON 
MILK STERILIZATION. Rome. 


OCTOBER 1-6 FAO/ECE WORKING PARTY 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS 
OF SALE FOR TIMBER. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-6 NINTH FAO HYBRID MAIZE 
MEETING. Cairo. 


OCTOBER 1-13. FaR East CENTRE ON 
AGRICULTURAL FINANCING AND CRED- 
1T. Lahore, Pakistan. 

Agenda will include: developmental 
finance in an underdeveloped rural 
economy; savings and capital for- 
mation in agriculture; agricultural 
credit system; interrelation be- 
tween agricultural credit and mar- 
keting; financial aspects of land 
settlement and land reform; train- 
ing of personnel. 


OCTOBER 4-11 REGIONAL MEETING ON 
HoMe ECONOMICS FOR SOUTH AND 
East Asia (ETAP). Tokyo. 


OCTOBER 5-NOVEMBER 20 FARM Man- 
AGEMENT TRAINING CENTRE (ETAP). 
Tokyo. 


OCTOBER 8-18 NEAR EAST CONFERENCE 
ON THE 1960 WorLD CENSUS OF 
AGRICULTURE. Cairo. 

Provisional agenda: general con- 
siderations; draft program for the 
1960 World Census of Agricul- 
ture; the use of sampling in agri- 
cultural censuses. 
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OCTOBER 8-19 FAO Far EAST REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE. Bandung. 


OCTOBER 17-30 WoRLD EUCALYPTUS CON- 
FERENCE. Rome. 

Provisional agenda: value of euca- 

lypts, world-wide and _ regional; 

problems basic to planting; estab- 

lishment, management and pro- 

tection; protection for farming 

and soil stabilization; utilization; 

organization of future work on 
Eucalyptus. 


OCTOBER 24-27. COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MODITY PROBLEMS: WORKING PARTY 
ON RICE GRADING. Rome. 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 10 COMMITTEE 
ON COMMODITY PROBLEMS: CON- 
SULTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RICE. 
Rome. 


OCTOBER JOINT SUBCOMMISSION ON 
MEDITERRANEAN FORESTRY  PROB- 
LEMS: WORKING PARTY ON EUCA- 
LYPTUS. Rome. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER Ad hoc GROUP ON 
SorL SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION. Rio 
de Janeiro. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER FARM MANAGEMENT 
[TRAINING CENTRE. Tokyo. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER TRAINING CENTRE ON 
APPLIED PHYTO-SOCIOLOGY AND RANGE 
SuRVEY METHODS. Montpellier,France. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER FORESTRY TRAINING 
CENTRE. Turkey. 


NOVEMBER 4-17 SEMINAR ON TRIBAL AND 
CUSTOMARY RIGHTS OF USAGE OF 
LANDS NOT UNDER PERMANENT AGRI- 
CULTURE. Turkey. 


NOVEMBER 5-10 Ad hoc TECHNICAL 
WorRKING GROUP ON RICE PROCESSING 
AND STORAGE. Calcutta. 


NOVEMBER 12 Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF FAO. 
Rome. 


Second session. 


NOVEMBER 12-19 INTERNATIONAL RICE 
COMMISSION. Calcutta. 


Fifth session. 


NOVEMBER 14-21 REGIONAL LATIN AMER- 
ICAN POPLAR CONFERENCE, Argen- 
tina, 


NOVEMBER 19-30 FAO REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE IN LATIN AMERICA. Santiago, 
Chile. 


NOVEMBER 24-DECEMBER 1 FAO/OIE FAR 
East MEETING ON ANIMAL HEALTH. 
Tokyo. 


NOVEMBER PREPARATORY Cocoa STuDY 
Group. Brussels. 


NOVEMBER 1956-FEBRUARY 1957 TRAINING 
CENTRE FOR FISHERY OFFICERS OF 
SouTH PaciFIC COMMISSION TERRI- 
TORIES. Noumea, New Caledonia. 


UNESCO 


OCTOBER 1-5 REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
EXPERTS ON THE EXCHANGE OF PUB- 
LICATIONS. Havana. 


OCTOBER 4-20 REGIONAL SCIENCE TEACH- 
ING CONFERENCE FOR SOUTH-EAST 
Asta. Bangkok. 


OCTOBER 10 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY WORK 
Camps. Paris, 


OCTOBER 13-16, 25 ELEVENTH SESSION OF 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ARID 
ZONE RESEARCH. Canberra & Mel- 
bourne. 


OCTOBER 15-16 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
THE TASKS, ORGANIZATION AND EQUIP- 
MENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COM- 
PUTING CENTRE. Rome. 


OCTOBER 17-18 SYMPOSIUM ON COMPUT- 
ING MeTHoDs. Rome. 


OCTOBER 17-19 WORKING PARTY TO MAKE 
SELECTION FOR “CATALOGUE OF COLOR 
RE PRODUCTIONS OF PAIN TINGS FROM 
1860 To 1957.” Paris. 


OCTOBER 17-20 SYMPOSIUM ON ARID ZONE 
CLIMATOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO MICRO-CLIMATOLOGY. Can- 
berra. 

Convened jointly by UNESCO and 
the Australian Government. 


OCTOBER 22-23, 27 First SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON MARINE SCIENCE, Lima. 


OCTOBER 22-24 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BODY TO STUDY THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF Mass MEDIA ON CHILDREN. 
Paris. 

OCTOBER 24-26 INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING BIOLOGI- 
CAL AND PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. 
Lima. 


OCTOBER 26 MEETING OF THE COMMIT- 


TEE OF EXPERTS IN CHARGE OF THE 
PREPARATION OF THE 1956 SCIENTIFIC 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITION. Paris. 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 3 EXECUTIVE BOARD 
oF UNESCO. New Delhi. 


NOVEMBER CourRsE ON ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY FOR UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
sors. Havana. 

Convened by the Latin America 
Science Cooperation Office. 


NOVEMBER 5-DECEMBER 5 GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF UNESCO. New Delhi. 
Ninth sesion. 


WHO 


OCTOBER 1-5 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-27. RurRAL PusBLic HEALTH 
TRAINING Course. Soissons, 


OCTOBER 3-9 Srupy Group oN BIL- 
HARZIASIS. Paris. 


ExPERT COMMITTEE ON 


OCTOBER 8-13 C 
STANDARDIZATION, Ge- 


BIOLOGICAL 
neva, 


WHO (EMRO)—REGIONAL 


OCTOBER 10 
SuB-COMMITTEE “B.” 


COMMITTEE: 
Geneva. 


Sixth session. 


ANAESTHESI- 
Copen- 


OCTOBER 15 (for one year) 
OLOGY TRAINING COURSE. 


hagen. 


OCTOBER 22-27 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH LABORATORY METHODs. Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 2 CONFERENCE 
ON Pustic HEALTH TRAINING OF 
GENERAL PRACTITIONERS, Geneva. 
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OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 10 REGIONAL 
SEMINAR ON ENVIRONMENTAL SANI- 
TATION. Beirut. 


OCTOBER SEMINAR ON TREPONEMATOSIS 
ERADICATION. Port-au-Prince. 


OCTOBER/NOVEMBER (for two 
TRAINING COURSE FOR 
ENGINEERS. Lishon 


weeks) 
MUNICIPAL 


NOVEMBER 5-9 TECHNICAL MEETINGS OF 
CHIEFS OF MALARIA SERVICES IN 
EAST AND SouTH Arrica. Nairobi. 


NOVEMBER 5-9 
PERINATAI 


ADVISORY GROUP ON THE 
PERIOD. Dublin. 


NOVEMBER 5-10 INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON THE PREVENTION, DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF DIARRHOEAL DISEASES 
IN CHILDHOOD, Santiago, Chile 


NOVEMBER 19-24 
TREATMENT OF 
neva. 


StuDy GROUP ON THE 
DruG Appicts. Ge- 


NOVEMBER 19-24 SEMINAR ON VITAI 
HEALTH SraTistics. Brazzaville. 


NOVEMBER 19-DECEMBER 1 SEMINAR ON 
MATERNAI AND CHILD HEALTH 
Cairo 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 8 
FERENCE ON 
ville. 


AFRICAN CON- 
BILHARZIASIS. Brazza- 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 1 EXPERT Com- 
MITTEE ON RABIES. Paris 


NOVEMBER SEMINAR ON APPLICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAI SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. Caracas 


ITU 


OCTOBER 1-7 INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE (CCIF): 
SECOND Stupy Group (Protection 
against corrosion). Geneva 


OCTOBER 8-18 cciF: StuDY GROUP FOR 
THE REVISION OF THE DIRECTIVES 
CONCERNING PROTECTION AGAINST 
DISTURBANCE. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 19-27 cciF: First Stupy Group 
(Protection against disturbance). Ge- 
neva 


NOVEMBER 5-15 ccrr: NINTH STupy 
Group (Maintenance) ON PREPARA- 
TION OF THE PERIODICAL MAINTE- 
NANCE PROGRAM, 1957. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-28 cclr THrrp STupDy 
Group (Line transmission). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 15-21 CCIPF: 
CGsROUP 
Geneva. 


FourtH Stupy 
(Transmission, apparatus). 


NOVEMBER 21-24 CCIPF: 
GROUP 


Geneva 


EIGHTH STUDY 
(Signalling and switching). 


NOVEMBER 22-27 cCCIF: SUBCOMMITTEE 
FOR RAPID OPERATING METHODs, Ge- 


neva 


NOVEMBER 22-DECEMBER 7 INTERNATIONAL 
TELEGRAPH CONSULTATIVE COMMIT- 
rEE (cctr): MEETINGS OF THE STUDY 
GROUPS. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 23-27 cciIF: StupDY GROUP 
FOR THE REVISION OF THE DIRECTIVES 
CONCERNING PROTECTION AGAINST DIS- 
TURBANCE. Geneva. 
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NOVEMBER 28-29 cciF: TENTH STUDY 
Group (Symbols). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1 cCCIF: SIXTH 
AND SEVENTH StuDY Groups (Op- 
eration and tariffs). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1 CCIF: FIFTH 
StTuDy Group (Coordination of tele- 
phony and radio). Geneva 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1 CCIF: 
STuDY GROUP 
neva, 


ELEVENTH 
(Vocabulary). Ge- 


WwMO 


OCTOBER 16-30 SECOND SESSION OF THI 
COMMISSION FOR MARITIME METEOR- 
OLOGY. Hamburg 


OCTOBER WORKING GROUP ON 
SPHERICS Of THE 
AEROLOGY. Zurich. 

To discuss the plans for observa- 
atmospherics during the 

International Geophysical Year 

1957-58 


ATMO- 
COMMISSION FOR 


tions of 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 1-9 INTERNATIONAL COUNCII 
FOR THE EXPLORATION OF THE SBA. 
Copenhagen 


44th session 


OCTOBER 1-10 INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRaA- 
TION. Geneva 


Council—Sth session. 


OCTOBER 1-10 INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Sévres, 
France. 


Bi-annual session. 


OCTOBER 3-25 THE HAGUE CONFERENCI 
ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
The Hague. 


OCTOBER 11-NOVEMBER 23 INTERIM CoM- 
MITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION /GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE—ICITO/ GATT. 
Geneva 


Contracting Parties—11th session. 


OCTOBER 15-27. THE COUNCIL oF Evu- 
ROPE. Strasbourg. 
Second part of the Consultative 


Assembly—8th ordinary session. 


OCTOBER INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR AGRICULTURAI INDUSTRIES. 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Symposium on dietetic foods, 

OCTOBER INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN Sea. /stanbul. 

Fifteenth plenary assembly. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


OCTOBER 1-4 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Sirmione, 
Italy. 


OCTOBER 1-5 INTERNATIONAL FISCAL As- 
SOCIATION. Rome. 


OCTOBER 1-5 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AVIATION INSURERS. Torquay, Eng- 
land. 


OCTOBER 1-6 INTERNATIONAL 
CounciL. Paris. 


Music 


OCTOBER 1-6 WORLD TOURING AND AUTO- 
MOBILE ORGANIZATIONS PERMANENT 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROAD 
CONGRESSES/INTERNATIONAL ROAD 
FEDERATION, Stresa, Italy. 

1956 International Study Week in 
Iraffic Engineering. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
Switzerland. 


OCTOBER 1-8 
CRIMINOLOGY. Lausanne, 


OCTOBER 1-15 INTERNATIONAI 
BILE FEDERATION. Paris 


\UTOMO- 


Congress. 


OCTOBER 2-4 Pax ROMANA. Rome 

Second International Congress of 
Catholic Jurists “Respect of hu- 
man rights in the application of 


the penal law.” 


OCTOBER 4-11 YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS. Santiago, Chile. 


OCTOBER 9-10 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 

TION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Vienna. 

ISO/TC 71—Concrete and Re- 
inforced Concrete. 


OCTOBER 9-15 WorLD MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. Havana. 


OCTOBER 10-11 INTERNATIONAL GaAs 


UNION. Madrid. 


OCTOBER 15-19 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Paris. 
ISO/TC 79—Light metals and 

their alloys. 


OCTOBER 17-19 INTERNATIONAL ABOLI- 
TIONIST FEDERATION. Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 


OCTOBER 19-27 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OFFICIAL TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Vienna, 


OCTOBER 22-24 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Lon- 
don. 

ISO/TC 75 - 


stretcher carriers. 


Stretchers and 


OCTOBER 22-25 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Paris. 
ISO/TC 29—Small tools. 


OCTOBER 25-28 WORLD FEDERATION OF 
DeMocrRATiIc YouTtu. Paris. 
European Girls Meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMA- 
ASSOCIATION. Hamburg, 


OCTOBER 25-29 
CEUTICAL 
Germany. 


OCTOBER 28 Dairy INDusTRIES SOCIETY 
INTERNATIONAL. Aflantic City, New 
Jersey (USA). 

Annual general meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ahmedabad, 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 1 
THEATRE INSTITUTE. 
India. 

First World Conference. 
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